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Transcriber:   Mary  Wells 

Your  full  name? 

My  name  is  Toronto  Leone  (L-e-o-n-e)  Cannaday  (C-a-n-n-a-d-a-y) . 

Do  you  know  the  origin  of  that  name? 

My  grandfather.   Yes,  I  do.   My  father's  father  was  from  Canada  and  he  came  and  he  had 

Indian  in  him.   He  was  a  mixed  breed  and  came  to  West  Virginia.   And  he  was  a  coal  miner. 

So  they  must  have  chosen  this  name. 

No,  that  was  the  name  of  his  own  father,  a  Scotsman. 

OhI   Where  did  Toronto  come  from? 

Oh,  the  city.   It  was  a  little  reservation  or  something  outside  of  Toronto  but  it  hasn't 

there 
been  since  I've  been  born  though Yes,  because  some  that  just  came  in/ from  the 

States  got  in  when  they  were  having  the  War  and  all  that  and  his  parents  and  his  mother 

was  fullblooded  Indians. 

Do  you  know  what  nation  they  were  from,  what  tribe? 

No,  that's  what  I've  forgotten.   And  I  saw  an  Indian  from  up  there  one  day.   He  promised 

to  write  to  me  back  here  and  tell  me.   But  I  don't  know  and  I  lost  his  address.   That's 

when  ray  husband  had  his  stroke  and  I  didn't  get  it.   I  still  have  the  same  number. 

Maybe  he'll  think  of  it  sometime. 

What  is  your  birthdate? 

November  1,  1893. 

And  that  was  in? 

Where  I  was  born? 

Yes. 
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TM:    Well,  get  ready.   You  want  a  little  piece  of  paper  to  write  it  on  because  it's  a... 

JW:    I  have  it  right  here. 

TM:    It's  Muchakinock,  Iowa.   It's  Maskaska  County.   Now  I'll  spell  Muchakinock. 
M-u-c-h-a-k-i-n-o-c-k. 

JW:    That's  an  Indian  name,  I  guess. 

TM:    Yes.  It  was  from  a  chief.   It's  five  miles  from  what  is  now  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  which  was 
the  county  seat.  O-s-k-a-1-o-o-s-a. 

JW:    And  was  there  anything  unusual  reported  about  your  birth--the  way  you  looked  or  any 
stories  about  your  infancy? 

TM:        My    father   had   been  married   before   and  [HaitttaJ  ]  y^1"] 

ana  when  he  married  my  mother,  I  was  the  first  child.   And  that's  it,  I  looked  like 
them. 

J*V:    How  long  did  you  live  in  this  town? 

TM:    Well,  I  lived  there  until  I  was  about  five  and  then  we  went  over  the  mine... It  was  a 
coal  mining  town,  this  little  place.   And  my  father  was  from  West  Virginia... a  coal 
miner.   That  was  during  slavery  time.   And  he.  ..the  man  that  his  mother  belonged  to, 
who  was  his  father... I  don't  want  to  say  that,  you  know.   She  was... she  was  really 
an  octoroon.   And  so  she  had  these... ana  when  the  children  were  born  why  they  were, 
you  know,  just... I  don't  know  what  Grandma  Cannaday's  maiden  name  was.   Wait  just  a 
minute,  maybe  I'll  think  of  it  later  on.   I've  kind  of  forgotten  it.   I  know  Grandma 
Harris. . .Anyway,  they  had  eight  children. 

JW:    Who? 

TM:    My  grandmother.   And  the  boys  when  they  were  ten  years  old  they  began  working  in  the 
mines. 

J^:    Wasn' t  that  extremely  dangerous  work? 

TM:    Well,  no,  they  were  trap  boys.   No,  not  for  little  boys.   No,  it  has  always.... 
JW:    They  didn't  have  to  go  down  in  the  earth. 
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TM:    No,  tney  were  trap  boys  and  that  was  turning  the  traps  up  there  when  you  go  down  on 
the...  like  an  elevator,  you  know.   They'd  have  to  take  care  of  those  things.   And 
then  when  slavery  was  over,  they,  of  course,  and.... my  father  was  born  in  1853.   My 
father,  John  Thomas  Cannaday.   Now  this  little  town  I  think  was  called  Diamond  Dot. 

JW:   Where  he  was  born? 

TM:    Yes.   I  forget  how  you...  We  tried  to  find  it  on  the  map  but,  of  course,  it's  been  so 
long.   Diamond  Dot. 

JW:    West  Virginia? 

TM:    West  Virginia. .. in  a  coal  mining  town.   It  was  not  far  from  Roanoke,  anyway. 

JW:    Ohl 

TM:    Not  far  from  Roanoke,  I  think  it  was  Roanoke. 

JW:    So  at  the  time  he  was  born  it  was  still  Virginia  because  it  had  not  separated  because 
of  the  War.   It  was  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

TM:    Yes,  but  it  was  always  called  West  Virginia. 

JW:   Ohl 

TM:    Yes,  because  my  mother  was  born  in  Old  Virginia.   They  called  that  Old  Virginia,  you 

know. 
JW:    Were  there  other  colored  families  in  Muchakinock? 
TM:    Oh,  yes.   They  came  there... just  a  moment... I  have  a. ..the  mines  opened  up... You  want 

to  turn  it  off  because  I  make  mistakes,  you  know.   Do  you  want  me  to  repeat  it  for 

the. .. 
JW:   Yes. 
TM:    His  name  was  Ben  Buxton  and  they  came  there  from  Wales  and  they  opened  up  these  mines 

and  the  mines  were  under... I  don't  know  who  it  was  then. . .Consolidated  Coal  Company 

and  there  is  still  the  company,  the  coal  mines  in  these  days.   So,  anyway,  he  sent 

South  ana  brought  people  there. . .Negroes.   And  he  wanted  the  very  best  of  families. 

He  wanted  people  that  were,  you  know,  that  had  belonged  to  church  and  such  as  that... 

no  rough  stuff  or  anything  like  that.   And  these  were  all  picked  families.   There 
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must  have  been  forty  families,  picked  families.   And  he  brought  them  there  and  my 
grandfather  was  one  of  them.   He  came  from  Richmond,  Virginia.   He  was  there  then 
and  he  came  and  brought  his  family  which  my  mother  was  one  of  them,  one  of  the  girls. 
And  then  my  father,  his  folks  came  and  that's  where  they  met  there  but  there  were 
many  families  and  very  fine  families  which  were  up  until  the  last  ones  died.   We  have 
never  known  of  any  of  them  that  ever  went  bad  and  that's  saying  a  whole  lot  for  eight 
and  ten  children.   And  there  were... they  all  went  in  for  education  so  that  was  where 
I  was  born  in  Muchakinock. 

JW:    What  kind  of  a  house  do  you  remember  living  in? 

TM:    Oh,  well,  we  had... they  didn't  have  the  facilities  that  we  have  now  but  nice  houses.., 
brand... new  houses.   And  each  house  had  six  rooms.   Nice  kitchens,  caves  outside 
because  of  storms  in  Iowa. .. they  dug  caves.   Everybody  had  beautiful  gardens,  corn 
and  everything,  pigs... they  had  everything.   And  then  there  were  some  lands  as  my 
father... my  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side,  he  brought  three  of  his  children,  the 
girls,  farms  and  their  husbands  and  they  farmed  and  then  worked  in  the  mines.   See, 
now  that's  the  type  of  town  it  was. 

JW:    Were  these  houses  basically  owned  by  the  company? 

TM:    By  the  company.   And  in  Muchakinock  they  didn't  pay  any  rent.   And,  of  course,  the 
salary,  I  do  not  know  what  they  paid  today  but  my  father  had  learned  to  become  a 
dynamiter  in  the  mines  in  West  Virginia.   And  he  and  some  others  that  were  brought 
there  and  that's  what  he  was,  a  dynamiter,  but  he  also  dug  the  coal  and  worked  at  it 
in  that  way. 

JW:    Do  you  remember  any  fatalities  connected  or  any  accidents? 

TM:    Oh,  many. . .many.   Because  my  father,  his  death,  he  was  a  very  fine  man.   I  will  show 
you  his  picture.   And  fine  strong  man,  six  four,  and  his  leg  was  broken  and  the  last 
time  he  was  hurt  in  the  mines,  he  ran  and  something  they  call  slack  fell  on  him  and 
hit  him  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and  caused  a  blood  clot  but  I  think  it  was  just  that 
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ancestry  of  that  Indian  and  he  was  trying  to  move  it  without  the  doctor  taking  it  out. 
So  that  caused  him  to  be  paralyzed  and  he  died  at  fifty- four  years  old. 

Jtf:   As  a  result  of  that  accident? 

TM:    As  a  result  of  that  accident.   And  I  had  uncles  that  had  broken  legs  and,  oh,  there 

were  a  lot  of  those  things  but  everybody  just  went  for  it.   Then  after  being  there... 
when  I  was  nine  years  ojd,  they  had  built  another  town  called  Buxton  and  it  is  on  one 
of  the  maps  here.   And  it  was  a  lovely  town  for  Colored  people.   We  had  a  YMCA.   Je  had 
everything  that  was  there  and  my  father  belonged  on  the  board  of  the  YMCA.   And 
musicians,  bands  and  everything.   Fellows  that  traveled  around  for  years  were  bandmen 
from  there,  you  know,  that  learned  their  music  and  they  got  a  band  together  and 
traveled. 

JW:    So  it  was  integrated. 

TM:    Oh,  very  much.   There  were  people  from  Wales,  Slavish  people  and... oh,  I'm  trying  to 
think  now... and  Swedes.   I  think  there  were  about  six  different  nationalities  but 
everybody. .. It  was  nobody  different  from  the  other.   In  fact,  there  were  intermarriages. 

JW:    Even  between  the  Colored  and  the  Whites? 

TM:    Yes.   That  all  happened  that  I  know  of... that  I  can  remember  when  it  happened  because 
I  was  born  in  1893  and  a  lot  of  tnat  had  happened  way  betore  I  did.   And  then  from 
Muchakinock  when  I  was  five  years  old  we  went  to  Buxton.   That's  where  they  made  it 
like  a  little  city. .. company  stores  and  doctors  and  everything.   We  put  out  some  very 
fine  Negro  doctors  from  there.   Dr.  Carter  of  Detroit  and  lawyers  that  were  born  there 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  S.  J.  Brown  of  Des  Moines.   All  of  those  were  very  prominent 
people  and  they  came  from  Buxton  and  Muchakinock. 

Jrf:        How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

TM:    There  were  eightfof  us  altogether  but  there  were  deaths,  early  deaths.   But  there  now 
are  only  three  of  us  living. 

JW:    When  you  moved  to  Buxton,  how  many  children  were  there  at  that  time? 
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TM    There  were  five. 

Jtf:    Five? 

TM:    Yes.   She  really  raised  five. 

JW:    Were  you  close  to  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

TM:    Very.   And  I  am  today  with  those  that  are  living.   There  are  only  three  in  our  family 

of  the  Cannadays  that  are  living. .. cousins  or  anyone  else.   Only  us  three.   My  sister.. 

she  lives  in  Chicago  and  so  does  my  brother.   I  have  a  picture  here. 
JW:    What  kinds  of  things  did  your  parents  encourage  you  to  do  when  you  were  very  young? 
TM:    Education.   Education,  sports  and  everything.  de   had  everything  tnere. .. sports.   They 

had  cricket  clubs.   They  had  all  of  those  sorts  of  things.   I  don't  know  of  anyone  I 

could  tell  you  to  see.   There  was  one  man  that  I  knew  that  was  older  that  I  think  is 

still  living  and  he  was  a  bandmaster  but  I  don't  know  where  he  lives.   He  lives  some 

place  in  Iowa. 
JW:    Did  you  ever  learn  to  play  an  instrument? 
TM:    No,  I  took  music  and  I  took  dancing.   1  had  ballet  when  I  was  small  but  that  was  after 

I  left  Buxton.   I  left  Buxton  in  1907  and  went  to  Minneapolis.   We  moved  from  there. 

My  father  died  that  year. 
JW:    Oh. 
TM:    Yes.   And  he  had  bought  a  home  in  Minneapolis.   He  was  going  there  anyway  to  take  us 

away  from  the  coal  mines.   And  we  were  in  school.   We  finished... I  didn't  finish  high 

school.   My  sister  and  my  brother  did.   My  oldest  sister,  she  finished  college  in 

Oskaloosa.   The  others  finished  theirs  in  Minnesota.   But  I  married  young.   That's  why. 
JW:    We  are  jumping  ahead  a  little  bit.   What  kinds  of  things  did  your  parents  discourage 

you  or  forbid  you  from  doing? 
TM:    All  wrong.   Anything  wrong.  And  they  were  all  musicians  on  both  sides  of  my  family. 

Musicians.   My  father  played  an  organ.   He  took  music  through  mail  when  he  first  came. 

He  played  the  big  bass  horn.   He  played  a  violin  and  he  played  a  banjo  and  he  played 
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peach  leaves  in  the  summer  in  the  choir  in  the  Methodist  church.   They  were  Methodist. 

They  were  the  Afro  Methodists. . .Afro-American. 

African  Methodist. 

African  Methodist. 

You  say  he  played  a  peach  leaf? 

Yes,  I  used  to  know  how  to  blow  it  myself.   He'd  take  it  and  the  way  he'd  hold  it  in 

his  mouth  and  he'd  blow  anything. 

What  kind  of  sound  did  it  have? 

Like  a  clarinet. 

Clarinet? 

Yes. 

I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Nobody  else,  No.   (chuckle)   But  a  lot  of  them  did  that. 

Were  your  parents  very  strict  in  terms  of  not  allowing  you  to  play  cards  or  go  to  the 

movies? 

Oh,  yes.   My  father  never  allowed  us  to  play  cards  but  there  were  no  movies  when  I 

was  little  until  I  went  to  Minneapolis.   And  see  he  died  when  I  was. . .1907. .. how  old 

was  I? 

You  were  about  fourteen? 

Yes.  About. 

So  what  did  children  do  for  fun? 

Oh,  we  played  games.   We  played  basketball. 

Girls? 

Oh,  yes.   And  the  girls  and  boys  were   [ Unintelligibly nd  going  to  church  and  working 

in  the  church  and  singing.   Singing  clubs.   I  was  a  soprano  and  I  was  a  leader  at  one 

time.   And  all  of  the  nice  things  that  anyone  would  play  in  those  days  we  did.   Now 

there  is  a  man  but  I  don1 t  know  whether  Percy  would  want  to  get  into  this  or  not  but 

he  said  he  remembers  when  I  sang  in  the  choir.... the  girls'  choir  and  led  music 

(chuckle) . 
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JW:    Did  you  have  a  bicycle? 

TM:    I  never  rode  a  bicycle  and  I  was  never  on  roller  skates  but  I  was  on  ice  skates.   We 

had  a  pond  that  was  right  down  about  half  an  acre  from  us... a  half  an  acre.   My  dentures 
are  a  little  bit  loose.   I  have  to  get  something.   And  every  winter  it  was  an  ice  house 
down  there  and  we  would  skate  on  ice  skates.   My  father  had  them  cut  to  order.   He  was 
big  time,  (chuckle)   And  then  we  played  with  ....in  the  summertime  he  had  a  boat... a 
boat  for  us  and  I  used  to  row  the  boat  but  I  never  did  swim.   My  sister  did  it  all. 

JW:    Why  didn1 t  you? 

TM:    I  just  didn't  like  to.   There's  something  about  water  that  would  draw  me  down  but  I 
loved  water  and  I  loved  boats  but  I  could  get  in  if  I  didn't  look  down  here  I  was 
all  right  and  I  could  row  the  boat. 

JW:    Were  you  spanked? 

TM:    Oh,  yes.   With  a  peach  tree  switch. 

J*/:    So  he  would  play  it  on  you  (chuckle). 

TM:    Yes.   In  Buxton  we  had  sixteen  peach  trees  on  our  place  and  we  raised  a  lot  of  things. 

JW:    This  must  be  the  very  southern  part  of  Iowa.   That's  a  little  cold  climate  for  peaches, 
isn't  it? 

TM:    No,  it... Buxton  was. . .Albia. . . It ' s  twelve  miles  from  Albia  and  I  forget  just  what  you 
would  call  that  section.   There  is  an  Albia  in  Iowa.   The  little  town,  it  was  only 
twelve  miles.   When  we  moved  from  Muchakinock  there  to  Buxton,  then  we  had  Albia.   We 
were  only  five  miles  from  Oskaloosa.   So  then  we  moved  to  Albia,  you  know,  there  was 
Albia  and  that  was  a  little  town  and  there  was  everything  there.   You  know,  we'd  go 
there  for  everything. 

JW:    How  did  the  family  celebrate  birthdays? 

TM:    Always  a  big  party  with  every  grandchild  there  was  together  and  in  the  summertime  it 

was  out  on  the  big  lawns  and  we  had  grass  and  flowers.   We  had  everything. . .walnut 

nut 
trees  and  hickory/trees  and  everything.   It  was  beautiful. . .beautiful. 
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JW:    Were  your  grandparents  living  with  you  when  you  were  in  Buxton? 

[M:    They  never  lived  with  anyone.   They  had  their  own  place.   My  grandfather  had  his  own 
...my  grandfather  that  was  living.   Of  course,  my  father's  father  was  drowned  before 
they  left  Virginia  but  my  Grandfather  Harris,  he  had  his  own  building.   There  was  a 
big  company  store  in  Muchakinoct  and  then  he  had  a  store  too  that  he  sold  buggies  and 
all  that  and  buggy  wheels. 

JW:    So  they  didn1 t  live  in  your  house  but  they  lived  nearby? 

CM:    Never  lived  with  anyone  but  lived  nearby.   And  we'd  all  go  down  there  sometimes  and  my 
grandmother  was  a  great  cook  and  we'd  have  our  birthday  parties  on  their  lawn  at 
Grandma  Harris's. 

JW:    What  about  Christmas? 

M:    Christmas.   Everybody  was  individual.   You  couldn't  get  altogether.   Ana  we'd  all  go 
from  one  house  to  another  and  the  churches  all  had... we  had  a  Methodist  and  Baptist 
church.   Lovely. 

JW:    Did  they  have  Catholics  in  that  town? 

[M:    No,  no  Catholics. .. the  foreigners  were  but  they'd  go  over  to... they'd  go  up  to  Oskaloosa 
from  Muchakinoct  and  whenthey  went  to  Buxton,  they'd  go  over  to  Albia.   But  we  weren't 
Catholic  but  my  father's  side  of  the  fami'v  and  his  people  were  all  Episcopal/an  but, 
you  know,  they  couldn't  join  the  Episcopal  churches  there  wouldn't  take  them.  And  so 
that  was  during  slavery  time,  you  know,  and  when  they  came  into  Iowa  there,  why  they 
just  went  on  with  the  Methodist  church. 

JW:    What  kinds  of  community  festivals  were  there?  I  guess  these  were  Polish  people  or 
Hungarian? 

rM:   Oh,  yes.   They'd  have  big  celebrations  and  my  father  played  the  fiddle  with  them  and 
everybody. . .and  the  polka... and  it  was  really  nice.   I  can  see  ray  father. . .when  we 
were  little  kids  we'd  go  there  with  him  and  we'd  dance  too.   In  their  houses... you 
could  hear  them  all  over  and  they  used  to  havefcheir  kegs  of  beer  and  everything  but 
nobody  was  rough.   And  so  then  we  children  never  got  around  anything  like  that  and 
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ray  father  was  very  handsome  up  there  with  the  fiddle  and  he'd  play  it,  you  know,  and 
Mama  danced  too  and  her... pulled  her  dress,  you  know,  and  they'd  play  the  polka. 

JW:    Did  you  do  any  of  the  popular  dances  that  were  coming  out  of  the  South  like  the  cake- 
walk  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

TM:    I  had  an  uncle  on  my  mother's  side  that  was  a  cake  walk  teacher.   He  went  all  over 

Iowa.   He  went  to  Minnesota  and  Illinois.   He  taught  the  cake  walk.   And  then  he  went 
to  Kansas  City  and  he'd  go  to  all  these  little  towns  teaching  that  to  the  White  people 
He  taught  me  too.   I  was  the  dancer  of  the  family  and  so  he  taught  me  to  do  it  and 
I  would  teach  all  the  rest  of  my  little  cousins  and  everything  and  we'd  do   that  and, 
you  know,  have  fun. 

JW:    What  about  some  of  the  other  dances  that  were  popular? 

TM:    Well,  the  two-step  came  out  first.   I  think  that  was  two-step  but  they  did  that,  the 
older  people  and  older  girls  after  they  were  twenty-one. .. the  good  dancers. . .but  I 
didn't... I  didn't  know  that  until  I  went  to  Minneapolis.   I  went  to  dancing  school 
there. 

JW:        The  family  moved  to  Minneapolis  after  your  father  died? 

TM:   Yes. 

Jrf:    Was  that  just  your  mother  and  children? 

TM:   Yes.   And  I  had  a  foster  brother  and  he  went  there  first  and  he  saw  that  my  mother 

went  tnere.   My  father  had  bought  a  seven  room  house  and  he  was  getting  us  out  of  the 
coal  mines  and  he  died.   And  just  as  he. .. three  months  before  we  were  to  move  and  they 
were  fixing  up  the  place... do  you  want  to  tell  this,  if  you  want  to? 

JW:   Yes. 

TM:    John  L.  Lewis,  the  old  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  mines,  you  know,  he  had  the  same  bushy 

things  up  here   too  like  [unintoiiigiblo] •   And  he  sent  him  to  come  work  for 

the  union  and  he  was  getting  out  of  the  coal  mines.   And  he  had  this  stroke.   He  had 
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three  of  them  and  so  then  we  went  to  Minn the  house  he  had  just  bought,  it  was 

up  for  sale  but  we  got  it  in  time.   They  didn't  sell  it.   So  then  Mama  went  to 

Minneapolis  instead  of  going  to  Springfield,  Illinois.   That's  where  John  L.  Lewis 

was. 
JW:    Was  it  hard  on  the  family,  a  woman  alone  with  all  of  those  children? 
TM:    Well,  we  were  fixed  very  good.   My  mother  had  an  income  from  the  Consolidated  Coal 

Company.   My  father  was  a  Shriner. 
JW:    Oh,  you  mean  disability  or  something  or  widow's  pension? 
TM:    Widow's  pension  and  we  had  that  and  then  ray  sister,  my  oldest  sister  had  married.   She's 

nine  years  older  than  me  and  she  had  married  and  she  had  gone  and  then  my  brother,  my 

oldest  brother,  he  had  gone. 
JW:    You  mean  your  half-brother  and  half-sister? 
TM:    Yes,  my  half-brother  and  half-sister.   And  they  had  gone.   So  that  made  it  just  Mama 

and  us  three.   And  when  she  went  to  Minneapolis  she  had  her  home.   It  was  paid  for 

and  then  she  had  roomers.   The  four  bedrooms  upstairs  were  all  the  Iowa  boys  when 

they  came.   Everybody  came  to  Minneapolis  then  following  her,  following  our  daddy. 

And  that  was  a  little  income.   And  then  I  had  a  cousin  that  lived  with  us  too.   We  had 

a  large  house.   It  was  very  nice. 
JW:    So  you  were  a  teenager  at  that  point.   You  began  to  go  to  high  school? 
TM:    Oh,  yes.    I  went  to  high  school  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old  when  I  went  there.   And 

my  grades  and  my  dip|#mas  and  everything  were  all... my  report  cards  and  everything  were 

all  right  from  Iowa... were  accepted  in  Minneapolis. . .very  fine  schools  and  they  were 

accepted. 
JW:    Did  you  like  Minneapolis? 

TM:    Yes,  I  loved  it  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.   I  like  California. 
JW:    Was  there  any  regret  on  having  to  leave  Iowa? 
TM:    Not  at  all.   Not  at  all.   I  wanted  to  get  into  a  city  (chuckle).   You  know,  get  into 

big  schools  and  things  like  that. 
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JW:    Which  subjects  were  your  favorites  or  best  subjects? 

TM:    History,  mathematics,  spelling,  English  and... 

JW:    There's  nothing  left  (chuckle). 

the 
TM:    I  know,  that's  all.   Those  are/big  things  and  I  had  lovely  report  cards.   They  were 

accepted  in  Minneapolis,  see.   Blaine  School  and  the  high  school  was  Southside  High. 

JW:    Going  back  a  bit  to  Iowa,  were  there  any  incidents  where  you  were  made  to  feel  bad 
about  being  a  Colored  girl? 

TM:    No,  because  we  never  heard  the  word  "nigger."   It  wasn't  allowed.   Ben  Buxton,  the 

head  man  there,  he  was  nobody  to  talk  about  anyone's  race  when  they  came  there.   Every- 
body was  one.   He  was  from  England. .. from  Wales,  rather. 

JW:    What  about  people  from  little  towns  around  there  who  didn' t  know? 

TM:    No,  it  wasn't  then  but  they  tell  me  Iowa  is  terrible  now.   I  have  a  cousin  right  here 
now,  Evelyn,  and  they  are  from  Cedar  Rapids  and  they  live  there  and  they  tell  me... 
why  I  never  heard  of  it.   When  I  went  to  Minneapolis,  a  little  Jew  boy  called  out  and 
said,  "Listen,  they  got  some  niggers  living  over  there."   And  he  said,  "That's  a  little 
n...."  And  I  heard  it  and  I  was  snowed.   And  I  had  a  temper.   I  was  always  very  fast. 
And  I  said,  "What  did  you  call  me?"  Ana  he  said,  "You're  a  nigger."   And  I  got  me  a 
piece  of  coal,  a  rock  or  something  and  he  was  going  to  throw  at  me  and  I  threw  at  him 
anu  cut  his  eye.   I  threw  that  at  him.   And  then  the  little  Italians. .. the  Italians 
really  took  for  us  good.   But  this  was  one  little  Russian  Jew.   He  was  a  Russian  Jew 
with  red  hair  that  was  so  kinky.   My  sister  and  I,  we  had  beautiful  hair.   I  don't  ha« 
any  now  but  I  don't  use  combs  or  anything  like  that.   And  so  anyway,  they  had  a  fight 
and  then  my  brother  and  everybody  got  to  be  just  like  that. 

JW:    What  did  his  parents  do  when  he  came  home  with  that  cut? 

TM:    Well,  the  mother  came  over  to  my  mother.  And  she  said,  "Ida,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  said,  "He  called  her  a  name  ana  we  are  not  used  to  that."   She  talked  to  her  very 

nicely.   She  said,  "Put  some  witch  hazel  on  it.   If  you  haven't  any,  I'll  give  it  to 

a 
you  (chuckle)."  My  mother  was  very  nice.   She  was  raised  very  nice.   She  had/nice 
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[Unintelligible] m      ^nd  she  was  raised  by  her  own  aunt.   She  was  a  White 

woman  but  I  won't... I  don't  want  to  go  into  that. 

FW:    Did  you  read  a  lot  as  a  youngster? 

*M:   Oh,  yes.   My  father  was  a  reader.   He  had... you  know  wno  he  was  looking  forward  to? 

The  Wright  brothers  of  the  airplanes  and  those  geographic  magazines,  we  had  a  shelf  in 

the  attic,  a/long  shelf  of  all  of  those  books  of  everything  that  came  out.   He  kept  up 

with  everything.   And  my  father  had  a  nice  education  and  he  got  it  himself. 

What  books  do  you  remember  particularly  that  influenced  you  or  that  you  enjoyed? 

History. 

I  mean  specific. 

Well,  I  really  can't  say.   There's  been  so  many.   I  really  can't  name.   1  always  like 

good  books  and  I  read  everything  on  countries  and  the  United  States.   I  like  to  know 

all  about  the  United  States. . .about  our  own  country  here,  you  know,  about  us  and  about 

our  race  and  about  the  Africans.   I'm  very  fond... to  know  about  the  Africans  because 

Grandpa  Harris  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Mandingo  or  something  like  that.   His  fathar 

was  African  and  his  mother  was  an  English  lady... had  been  a  lady... So  she  was  raised 

very  nice.   He  camefchere. . .  she  left  everything  to  him  and  his  White  brother.   And  the 

White  brother  had... but  he  gave  him. . . he  gave  to  my  father,  he  said,  I  can  make  mine, 

Dennis.   Educate  your  children. 

Did  you  go  to  the  theater  when  you  got  to  Minneapolis  or  was  that  still  on  the  banned 

list? 

Well,  some  of  them  were.   Some  of  them  but  we  would  go  to  the  still  movies  but  not  too 

much.   We  had  to  get 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:2:2 
[Unintelligible] 

In  Minneapolis  we  went  to  dancing  school.   My  mother  sent  us  there.   My  aunt,  rather. 
And  I  had  an  aunt  who  was  one  of  the  first  with  the  Urban  League  when  it  came  out  in 
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Chicago.   Her  name  is  on  there--Lenora  Cannaday  Graves.   And  so  you  can  see  the  atmospher 
I  came  up  in.   That's  all  the  atmosphere  I  came  up  in.   I  didn't  know  of  anyone  bad 
and  we  never  went  with  any  bad.   That's  the  way  I  was  raised,  you  know.   But  we  were 
all  poor,  you  know.   Poor  and  nobody  was  rich.   I  had  one  millionaire  cousin  (chuckle) 
in  Chicago.   He  died  there  about  a  couple  of  years  ago.   But  everybody  lived  well. 
Everybody  did  well  with  what  they  had  made  where  they  went  to  and  where  they  moved. 
A  lot  of  them  moved  to  Chicago.   The  people  there  they  moved  f rom. . . I  tell  you  where 
they  moved.   They  moved  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.   ^hen  Buxton  closed  up... the  little  town 
called  Council  and  people  went  there.   But,  oh,  we  were  away  from  there  a  long  time. 
But  they  went  to  Des  Moines  and  diff erent. . .Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  and  such  as  that  and 
Itoma  ana  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  a  lot  ot  tnem  to 
Chicago  where  they  could  work  in  the  packing  houses  and  they  did  that  sort  ot  work. 
And  I  worked  when  I  was... you  call  them  babysitters  now  but  from  school  I  took  care 
of  a  little  boy.   I  had  him  and  his  mother  is  the  one  that  sent  me  to  dancing  school... 
who  gave  me  my  ballet. 

JvV:    You  were  taking  ballet  in  high  school? 

TM:   Oh,  no,  no.   From  her--private.   The  finest  one  in  Minneapolis.   That's  where  her 

stepdaughter  and  little  boy  went  ana  I  went  there  and  I  would  come  back.   And  I  was 
in  charge  of  Richard  and  when  I  came  back  I  had  to  wash  the  dishes  and  put  Richard  to 
bed  ana  bathe  him.   That's  what  I  did.   I  took  care  ot  him. .. and  get  my  lessons  and 
Dorothy,  her  stepdaughter,  she  had  to  get  her  lessons.   We  both  went  to  the  same  school. 
And  I  had  to  get  my  lessons  and  so  she  did  hers  and  then  I'd  go  home.   My  mom  never 
let  me  stay  away  trom  home  overnight.   I  had  to  come  home  and  we  always  had  a  telephone. 
She  never  worked  a  day  in  her  lite. 

JW:    Your  mother  didn' t? 

TM:    She  had  enough  income  to  raise  us. 

JW:    At  what  point  was  racial  segregation  becoming  a  part  of  your  life?   When  were  girls 
allowed  to  date? 
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TM:    Oh,  not  until  they  were,  well,  around  seventeen.   They'd  have  little  parties  and 

things  like  that.   I'll  tell  you  the  truth.   I'll  tell  you  the  real  truth.   ,./hen  I 
married  Eddie's  rather,  that  was  to  keep  me  from  going.. .some  rich  people  wanted  to 
take  me  to  England  anu  I  was  so   disgusted   about  it  because  I'd  go  to  ballet  right 
along  with  them  and  tney  were  giving  it  to  me  and  my  mother,  she  saw  that  I  married. 
It  was  a  fixed. ...I  don't  like  to  tell  that. 

JW:    But  you  were  really  good  at  ballet? 

TM:    Oh,  yes. 

JW:    And  they  were  planning  to  finance  your  career? 

TM:    Oh,  they  wanted  to  give  her  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.   And  I  was  an  attractive 

little  girl  and  I  was  only  105  or  110  ana  I  could  do  any... and  until  today  everybody 
talks  about  me.   I'm  as  supple  as  anything. 

I'm  as  supple  as  anything, you  know.   It  was  very  tine  tor  rae.   I  gave  my  children... 
I  gave  Winifred,  my  daughter,  ballet... my  granddaughter  and  I  like  for  all  of  them... 
Lisa  has  had  ballet.   Anu  it's  good  for  you.   People  with  arthritis  and  everything 
and  they  are  stiffened  up,  I  didn't  have  that  and  I'm  eight-five.   I'll  be  eighty- five 
on  the  tirst  day  of  November.   Call  me  and  say  happy  birthday  to  me. 

JW:    Okay,  I  will  (chuckle). 

TM:    And  my  husband  here,  he's  a. ..he  will  be  ninety-six. .. ninety-six  the  tenth  of  November. 
Yes.   He  was  a  batchelor  until  I  married  him. 

JW:    Let  me  see,  I'm  a  little  bit  lost  here.   During  high  school  you  were  babysitting,  going 
tu  school.   Your  mother  didn't  have  to  work  and  you  didn't  have  a  lot  of  leisure  time 
between  having  a  job  and  studying. 

TM:    Yes. . .because  I  never  had  a  sweetheart.   I  never  did  have  a  sweetheart.   I  never  had 
anyone  I  even  thought  was  my  sweetheart.   You  know  they  used  to  say  'sweethearts'  in 
those  days.   It  was  just... she  said,  "You  are  too  anxious  to  go.   This  young  man  is 
nice."   He  was  a  very  fine  young  man.   I  said,  "Mama,  when  I  marry  I  want  to  marry 
someone  that  I  love.   And  I  don't  know  any  boys.   I  don't  kiss  boys."  Anu  that  was  it. 
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It  was  pitiful.   My  Aunt  Nora  was  so  upset.   And  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  wrong,  Mama."   She  said,  "I  know  but  dancing. . .your  father  had  promised  to 
give  you  ballet  and  that  was  in  your  mind  and  you  told  everybody  you  knew  that  you 
were  going  to  take  ballet,  your  father  wanted  you  to  tatce  ballet. ..  that  Tom  wanted 
you  to  do  that."   I  said,  "Yes,  because  I  just  love  it,  Mama."   But  I  said,  "I  won't 
if  you  don't..."   She  said,  "When  he  was  dying  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  keep  you 
children  together  and  give  you  an  education."   I  said,  "That's  just  what  I  wanted." 
I  was  ready  to  go  to  Howard,  you  know,  when  he  died.   See,  they  had  a  high  school 
there  then.   And  they  had  schools  there  because  I  had  a  cousin. .. this  same  girl  that's 
here.   Her  father... her  grandfather  had  a  relative  that  was  teaching  at  Howard  University 
and  so  her  mother  went  and  stayed  in  the  dormitory  and  I  was  to  go  with  her.   My 
clothes  were  all  made  to  go  that  Fall  and  my  father  died  in  July.   And  we  were  to  [zo 
for  September.   And  ray  tuition  was  paid  for  and  they  sent  the  money  back.   They  were 
very  nice  to  my  mother. 

JW:    Why  did  they  want  you  to  go  to  a  Negro  school  instead  of  going  to  school  closer? 

TM:    Well,  he  wanted  me  to  know  the  better  people,  you  know,  at  Howard.   I  really  can't 

explain  it  but  he  wanted  me  to  go.   Hattie  was  going  and  they  were  all  talking  about 
it.   They  wanted  me  to  go  there  and  then  when  I  came  back  I  was  to  come  to  Minneapolis. 
...go  to  Minneapolis,  see,  when  I  came  back  that  Spring.   And  he  said  he  would  send 
tor  rae  for  Christmas  to  come  home  if  they  were  in  Minneapolis  by  that  time  I  could 
come  home  tor  Christmas  and  go  back  ana  finish  ray  tuition. 

JW:    So  how  did  you  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Alley? 

TM:    Well,  he  worked  the^ame  place  all  these  boys  Irom  Buxton. . .very  tine  fellows. . .belonged 
to  the  same  clubs  and  everything  and  he  really  had  his  eye  on  me.   That  was  all.   He 
asked  to  take... he  used  to  take... Mama  used  to  let  him  take  my  sister  and  I  and  a 
little  neighbor  girl... we  could  go  to  the  show  with  him.   You  know,  to  a  movie.   Who 
was  it... William  S.  Hart... I  can't  remember  who  it  was.   And  so  that  was  nice  and 
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then  we  could  play... Mama  let  us  play  games  with  the  cards.   You  know,  like  kids' 

games.   You  know,  big  old  cards  like  that.   And  we  had  a  phonograph,  you  know,  with 

the  man  on  it,  you  know.  And  we  had  that  with  the  music  and  I  used  to  dance 


[Unintelligible]  ,   I  wanted  to  be  fine.   I  wanted  to  do  something  big  that  was  nice. 


I  never  wanted  to  be  a  bad  girl  and  that's  the  way  I  raised  my  children  and  I  have  had 

no  trouble  with  them. 
Jtf:    How  did  they  enforce  their  will  on  you  at  that  age?  How  old  were  you  when  you  got 

married? 
TM:    I  was. ..I  was  eighteen... I  wasn't  eighteen.   I  was... I  was... I  was  seventeen.   I'm 

eighteen  years  older  than  Eddie.   Oh,  I  was  married  to  my  husband  quite  a  while 

before.      I   used    to       runint-.pll  igihlp] • 

JW:    Didn" t  you  have  to  give  your  consent  to  the  marriage? 

TM:    No.   Not  in  those  days. 

JW:    So  they  could  just  marry  you  off? 

TM:    Yes.   And  no  one... And  then  to  people  she  said,  "My  daughter  is  married  now."   Oh, 

they  were. .. they  ottered  her  money.   I  was  really  good. 
Jrf:        Mr.  Alley,  what  was  he  doing  at  the  time? 
TM:    Working  at  the  Commercial  Club... had  a  very  nice  job  and  he  was  one  of  the  head  men 

and  had  a  lot  of  men  under  him  and  he  was  a  young  man.   He  was  twenty-three.   He  was 

twenty- four. 
JW:    What  kind  of  club  was  it? 
TM:    Commercial  Club,  a  rich  man's  club,  you  know.   Rich  people's  club  like  these  big  White 

clubs  here. . .Bohemian  and  all  those  clubs. 
JW:    And  what  kind  of  work  was  he  doing? 
J,^:    Oh,  he  was  in  the  check  room  and  checking  the  people  and  knew  everybody  that  came  in 

and  he  had... his  salary  was  much  higher  and  he  got  all  of  these  Iowa  boys  jobs  there. 

He  was  a  very  nice  fellow.   He  never  did  smoke  and  never  did  drink.   Our  differences 
came  because  he  began  to  gamble  and  it  got  to  where  he  wasn' t  helping  me  to  provide. 
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And  you  know  it  was  in  me  to  be  very  independent  and  I  went  to  work.   And  I  worked 
to  raise  my  children  myself. 

JW:    When  did  you  leave  Minneapolis? 

M:    We  lett  there  in  1912.   1912,  Eddie  was  an  intant  and  he  went  back  to  Chicago.   His 

folks  were  in  Indianapolis  and  he  went  there.   He  had  finished  Mtwrt  College.   He  was 
a  first  class  barber  too.   He  used  to  do  that. 

JW:    What's  the  name  or  the  college? 

DM:    Moore  College  in  Chicago.   It's  still  there.   Still  on  State  Street.   I  saw  it  when  I 
was  there.   So  that  was  that.   And  then  before  my  little  girl  was  born,  my  daughter, 
I  wanted  to  come  to... my  mother  had  come  to  Nevada.   Now  this  is  where  history  comes  in. 

I  know  you've  known  all  about  my    \ Unintelligible  1 • 

You  can  put  some  of  it  in  but  not  about  me  being  married  but  I'm  telling  you  the 
truth.   So,  anyway,  I  don't  hold  anything  back  and  I'm  very  funny.   So,  anyway,  before 
Winifred  was  born  I  was  in  Chicago  with  Ed  and  he  had... my  sister... my  oldest  sister 
was  out  here.   Her  f Unintelligible Vas  a  theatrical  man.   He  was  with... the  first  roller 
skater. .. fine  Colored. . .was  Johnny  Christian.   He  came  from  Virginia.   And  he  wanted 

a  clown.   And  r Unintelligible  1 when  he  was  a  drummer  in  the  band  in  Iowa.   And  so 

he  took  Frank  and  when  they  came. .. they  went  all  through  England  and  all^hrough  there. 
And  that  was  in  19.... I  was  a  girl.   I  was  still  in  Iowa  when  he  lett  and  wnen  he  came 
back... when  he  was  still... and  so  then  she  stayed  there.   She  stayed  in  Iowa.   And  he 
was  there  a  year  and  a  half  until  she  had  Harold  [ Unintelligible ] . 

JW:   This  was  your  sister? 

rM:    My  oldest  sister.   So  when  he  came  back  he  said  he  would  meet  her.   They  were  going  to 
come  to  San  Francisco.   And  so  he  would  have  her  come  to  Oakland  and  see  California 
tor  the  fruit  anu  all  that  on  the  tree.   Anu  so  she  came  and  met  him  out  here.   And 
then  my  mother  was  ill.   She  wasn*  t  very  well  and  tue  doctor  said  she  should  be  in  a 
warmer  climate.   So  then  she  got  her  a... bought  this  little  ranch  in  Nevada... in  Reno, 
Nevada... in  Sparks,  Nevada.   And  she  had... scum  was  coming  over  her  eyes.   He  said  if 
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you  get  in  a  warmer  climate  that  might  come  oft.   The  heat. .  .because  it  was  winter  time. 
So  she  bought  her  this  place. .. fourteen  acres. .. right  in  Sparks.   Right  up  the  hill. 
When  you  are  at  the  Nugget  or  whatever  it  is,  you  look.   Come  to  the  door  of  one  of 
chose  places  and  look  up  a  hill. ..  that' s  where  my  mothers  place. ..  fourteen  acres  are. 
And  my  daughter. .  .and  I  wanted  to  come  to  Mama  and  I  did.    I  came  to  Mama  and  they 
called  Ed  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  little  girl  and  so  he  said,  "I'll  be  there."   And 
so  he  came  right  after  that. 

JW:    What  was  he  doing  then? 

TM:    He  was  working  in  Chicago.   He  was  working  at  a  very  fine  rfhite  barbershop  and  he  got 
a  job  in  Chicago.   He  was  making  good  money.   So  he  came  on  out  to  the  ranch.   And 
then  Mama  decided  she  didn't  Like  that  country  and  all  that,  you  know.   She  was  used 
to  a  city.   And  my  cousin  in  Chicago  tney  wanted  her  not  to  go  back  to  Minneapolis. 
So  she  sold  her  home  there  anu  she  went  to  Chicago.   And  my  sister  wanted  to  go  there 
and  my  brother  wanted  to  go  to  Chicago.   And  so  then  they  went  to  Chicago.   Afterwards 
...arter  I  was  here.   Anu  then  we  went  to  Reno.   ,Ve  lived  in  Reno  just  a  year  and 
then  we  went  to  Winnamucca  because  he  had  a  better  job  in  .Vinnemucca  than  he  had  in 
Reno.   He  had  a  nice  job  in  Reno  too. 

JW:    You  were  about  what. .. twenty-one  or  two? 

TM:    Oh,  twenty-three  or  something  like  that. 

JW:    Wasn't  Reno  a  pretty  vicious  town  in  those  days? 

TM:    No.   Nobody  killed  anybody.   You'd  go  on  the  street  and  pick  up  five  dollar  gold  pieces 
or  money  in  the  street  from  where  they  were  gambling.   They  had  a  lot  of  gambling 
houses  on  Commercial  Road  there.   That's  what  they  called  it.   And  my  husband  used  to 
clean  up  some  buildings,  you  know,  some  of  those  places  and  many  a  time  he  has  come  in 
with  some  little  pieces  of  gold  money  or  sometning.   But  he  worked  tor  the  ,  fUninrpl- 
ligible] Railroad  Company  there. 

JW:    But  1  was  told  that  it  was  completely  Jim  Crow.   That  Black  people  weren't  allowed 
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in  the  city  limits. 

TM:    I  lived  right  downtown.   I  lived  right  near  some  of  the  places  now.   Right  across  from 
the  depot.   That  was  on  East  Street.   That's  where  we  lived.   And  then  Sparks  was  just 
as  nice.   And  the  doctor  that  delivered  my  daughter  was  the  one  that  delivered. .. his 
brother  delivered  Eddie  in  Minneapolis.   Isn't  that  odd?   His  brother.   So,  anyway, 
I  went  to  Winnemucca  and  from  there  we  went  back  to  Chicago  in  '17.   We  went  back  to 
Chicago  in  '17  from  Winnemucca.   Winnie  was  two  years  old.   And  then  trom  Winnemucca 

to  Chicago.   Then  we  came  back  to  Winnemucca.    |'iTnin-t-oi  i  -igj  bl  g] the  man  saic^  ^-t 

we' d  just  go  back  and  stay  a  few  more  years,  we'll  be  fixed  because  the  man  had  offered 
him  so  much. ..such  a  big  amount  ot  money.  Then  he  said,  "Then  we'll  go  into  California 
after  that." 

JW:    What  was  he  doing  in  Winnemucca? 

TM:  He  worked  in  the  hotel.  He  drove  the  big  bus.  He  drove  people  up  to  the  ranches... 
salesmen  and  all  that.  He  had  a  big. ..like  these  big  yellow  busses  here. ..and  then 
taxis  and  such  as  that.   He  made  nice  money.   He  had  a  nice  big  salary. 

JW:    Wasn't  it  a  little  lonely  out  there  though? 

TM:  Oh-h-h.  1  had  like  a  little  paint  set  and  I  used  to  draw  the  clouds  and  things  like 
that  and  I  could  sew.  And  it  was  very  lonely.  And  tnen  I  studied.  I  finished  high 
school  through  a. . . 

JW:    Correspondence? 

TM:    Oh,  yes.   Through  correspondence.   I  did  that  anu  I  studied  a  lot  after  that.   Really, 
I've  had  a  slight  college  education  in  a  way.   I've  taken  up  a  lot  ot  things.   So 
but  just  through  correspondence.   Ana  then  too  my  children  were  going  to  school,  see. 
When  they  were  studying  things,  I  would  study.   I  was  young,  you  know.   So  any... I 
would... Then  we  came... When  we  were  there,  the  hotel  burned  down  where  he  worked  at. 
This  great  big  hotel  ana  all  that  in  Winnemucca.   Winnem... 

JW:    I  know  how  to  spell  it. 

TM:    Oh,  you  know  how  to  spell  it.   Then  my  sister  had  moved  here.   She  had  married  wealthy 
and  she  had  married  out  of  our  race.   He  was  an  oil  man  and  so  she  was  living  here 
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in  San  Francisco  and  so  she... she  looked  just  like... she  looked  just  like  any  Japanese 
you  ever  looked  at.   She  was  my  half-sister  and  her  father  was  a  Haitian,  one  or 
those  different  Haitians  that  my  mother  had... her  father  was  halt  of  that  andtehe  had 
Indian  in  her  too.   So  she  looked  just  like  a  foreigner.   She  never  went  for  it.   She 
always  went  tor  what  she  was.   And  so  then  she  said  I  was  there  and  Vernon  was  away 
and  had  come  back  again.   So  she  said, "listen,  I  have  this  hotel  here.   I  bought  this 
hotel.   I  did."  But  she  said,  "It's  only  for  men,"   during  the  War  in  '17.   And  she 
said  there  are  no  women  allowed.  And  it's  nothing  rough  to  be.   That  was  in  Vallejo. 
tfe  went  to  Vallejo.   And  she  said,  "It  you  want  it  you  can  take  it  because  Mr.  Smith 
doesn't  want  me  to  have  it.   I'm  tree,"   she  said.   "I'm  rich  now  and  I'll  pay  the 
rent  up  for  maybe  six  months  tor  you  and  fix  you  all  up  for  some  income."   My  husband 
and  I  jumped  at  it  and  so  we  came  and  that's  why  we  were  in  Vallejo. 

JW:    Before  we  go  to  Vallejo,  what  do  you  remember  about  Chicago  during  the  War  years? 

TM:    Oh,  I  remember.... 

J',V:    Were  there  a  lot  ot  people  coming  in  from  the  South? 

TM:    Oh,  yes.    But  I  never  came  in  contact  with  many  of  tnem.   There  was  what  they  called 
the  Forties,  a  club.   It  was  kind  of  middleclass  society  people,  you  know.   Peopte  with 
good  jobs,  doctors,  lawyers  and  a  lot  of  that.   Nobody  was  too  rich  then,  you  know. 
And  I  had  relatives  that  were  in  that  category  and  so  it  was  nice.   I  liked  it.   And 
so  then  I... of  course  I  cried  all  the  way. .. five  days  coming  back  to  Winnemucca  with 
my  children.   Anu  then  I  was  only  there  about  six  months  or  more  when  we  came  to 
Vallejo  and  my  sister  gave  me  that.   And  then  my  husband  worked  at  Mare  Island  and  he 
was  there  and  that's  when  he  began  togamble  and  everything.   He  wasn't  the  same.   And 
then  we  moved  from  there  to  here.   Then  from  there,  you  know,  the  War  was  over  in  1918 
and  I  didn't  like  the  things  that  he  was  doing... kind  of  wild. 

J«V:    What  was  it  like  living  in  this  sort  of  communal  house  in  Vallejo  or  was  it  like  a 
hotel? 

TM:    Oh,  yes,  it  was.   Men. . .really ,  when  I  tell  you  this,  I'm  not  exaggerating.   There  was 
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a  sign  that  big  right  on  the  door  as  tney  would  come  in.   It  said,  "Men  only.   No 

Women  Allowed."   And  there  was  no  women.   It  somebody  would  come... and  we  had  toreigners 

...we  had  Fiiippinos  and  everything  and  we  mad   runintpl  1 171  hip  1 an^  made  good 

money.   And  then  I  was  sick.   I  was  pretty  sick.   I  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.   I  lost 
a  child.   Then  I  was  down  here,  so  we  sold  it.   And  tnen  he  got  a  job  because  he  was 
laid  ott  too  from  Vallejo.   The  War  was  over  in  191b,  you  know,  and  so  he  got  a  job 
in  Santa  Rosa.   And  Eddie  used  to  go  and  sit  and  tail;  to  Burbank.   You've  heard  of 
Burbank,  you  know,  tue  Burbank...? 

JW:   Yes. 

TM:    Oh,  we  didn't  live  far  from  him  and  he  just  loved  Eddie  and  Vernon.   Oh,  Vernon  was 
too  wild  out  playing  football  or  something.   Out  playing  ball  and  everything.   And  I 
have  a  very  dear  friend  up  there  and  her  two  boys... the  Hinds.  Are  you  from  Oakland 
or  nere? 

No,  I'm  irom  Washington,  D.  C. 
No,  I  mean. . . 

Oh,  I  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  it  you  knew  Ben  Hinds  over  in  Berkeley.   And  so  they  were  kids 
ana  they  were  up  tnere  and  so  they  were  there  and  so  we  were  there  until  when  I  came 
out  or  the  hospital  and  I  came  here. 

JW:    Vallejo,  the  War  ended  and  you're  living  in  your  sister's  place. 

TM:   Well,  yes.   I  was  there  but  I  had  been  there  since  the  latter  part  of  '17  and  tnen 

the  War  was  over  and  then  they  were  laying  oft  men  like  everything.   And  tnen  I  became 
ill. 

JW:    Why  did  your  sister  sell  this  place? 

TM:   Oh,  she  was... she  had  married  tnis  rich  man,  this  oil  man. 

JW:    Oh,  this  was  after  she  had  the  hotel? 

TM:    Yes. 

JW:    So  she  didn't  own  the  hotel? 
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TM:    Yes,  she  did.   She  owned. ..she  rented  it. ..she  leased  it. 

JW:    Where  did  she  get  her  income? 

TM:    Her  income. .. she  had  money  trom  her  husband  that  died  in  Valiejo...in  Reno.   Ana  tney 

were  very  wealthy.   They  were  very  wealthy.   They  were  well  fixed  and  then  she  had 

the  home  tnat  Mama  had  tnere.   They  sold  tnat  and  so  she  did... she  worked  in  a  beauty 

parlor  there  and  she  was  a  manicurist.   And  then  she  came  to... through  a  triend  of 

hers,  a  girl  that  used  to  work  with  her.   She  was  born  in  Paso  Robles,  this  woman  was 

and  she  told  her  about  this  place.   She  said  it  was  there  and  "I  wish  you  would  get 

it  and  let  me  be  a  maid."   Ana  she  came  and  she  saw  it  and  she  got  it.   But  she  was 

there  only  a  tew  years... a  couple  of  years... and  then  she  had  met  this  man, 

[Unintelligible] #   Ancj  that  was  it.   He  gave  her  everything.   He 

was  good  to  us  too.   He  helped  to  educate  my  children. .. helped  me  too.   He  died  and 

she  married  again.   She  had  a  ranch  down  in  southern  California  and  she  was  killed 

her 
there.  About  tour  years  ago  pulling  into/  retirement  home.   She  married  a  Colored 

man  afterwards.   And  Bud's  down  there  yet,  her  husband.   I  kind  of  look  out  after  him 

all  the  time. 

J.V:    What  was  the  name  of  tne  oil  man  she  married? 

TM:    C.  L.  Smitn. 

J^:    And  he  was  a  Texan? 

IT!:    No,  he  wasn't.   He  didn't  know  anything  about  Colored  people.   Didn't  know  she  was 
Colored  tor  a  long  while.   When  he'd  go  in  there  to  get  his  manicure. . .you  know,  in 
an  ottice  here.   No,  he's  from  Utah,  the  most  prejudice  place  in  the  world,  (chuckle) 
But  it  didn' t  make  any  difference.   And  his  children  are  Black  and  he  had  three 
daughters  and  a  son  and  they  went  crazy  about  her.   See,  he  married  her  anu  my  mother 
used  to  come  out  and  visit  with  them  and  tne  boy  used  to  like  to  go  and  sit  in  Mama's 

lap. ..his  son...nis  wife  had  died. ..had  been  dead   [Unintelligible] . 

And  Carlos  used  to  go  and  say,  "Grandma  Cannaday,  can  I  sit  in  your  lap?" 
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And  she'd  take  him,  you  know,  and  also  there  was  no  prejudice  at  all  between  tnem  and 
us.... that  family. . .Mormons.   He  died.   He  was  buried  a  Mormon.   (The  phone  rings  and 

the  machine  is  off  and  the  conversation  picks  up  again,  as  follows):   

[Unintelligible] 

from  Valiejo. . . f rom  Santa  Rosa. 

JW:    Yes,  I  was  just  going  to  say  there  was  a  Santa  Rosa  [Unintelligible]  . 

TM:    Yes.   We  were  just  there  a  short  wnile  and  then  1  came  here  and  my  sister  and  aunt 
found  me  a  place  here  and  her  husband  ana  I  came  here  and  then  put  trie  children... I 
didn't  want  them  in  a  little  town.   I  liked  cities.   So  I  got  to  work.   I  went  to 
work.   I  had  never  worked  in  my  life  and  I  went  to/jork  here  and  1  have  been  working 
every  since. 

JW:    What  kind  of  job  did  you  find? 

TM:    Well,  I've  had  ail  kinds  of  jobs.   I  did  hotel  work.   I  had  to  do  chambermaid  work. 

What  could  I  do?   The  only  place  I  was  ever  refused. . .No,  it  wasn't  here.   I  went  to... 
I  was  going  to  get  me  a  job  in  Chicago  one  time  at  the  Wurlitzer  Company.   Were  you 
ever  in  Chicago?   A  piano  place.   Ano  I  went  down  there  once  and  wanted  a  record  player. 
I  went  in... they  thought  I  was  kind  of  Mexican  or  foreigner  or  something  or  Islanoer 
or  something.   At  that  time  I  did.   I  had  hair  down  here.   I' li  show  you  a  picture  and 
I'll  show  you  what  I  looked  like.   And  I'm  old  now  and  wrinkled  now,  see.   And  so, 
anyway,  she  made  it  all  out  anu  she  asked,  "Where  were  you  born?"   I  said,  "In  Iowa." 
She  said,  "But  you  were  burn  here,  ^thought. . .didn' t  you  come  rrom  an  Island  or  some- 
thing or  from  Mexico  or  something?"   I  said,  "No."   She  said,  "Oh,  you  didn't."   And 
then  she  said,  "Then  you're  not..."   I  said,  "No,  I'm  a  Negro."  You  know,  you  said 
Negro  in  those  days.   She  said,  "We  don't  hire  any."   The  Wurlitzer  Company.   And  I 
really. . .because. . .my  intelligence  was  really  up  at  that  time.   And  so  I  toid  her  what 
I  really  thought  about  that  company.   She  said,  "It  isn't  me."   I  said,  "well,  it 
isn't."   I  said,  "You're  doing  what  you're  supposed  to  do."   And  I  said,  "All  ot  these 
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hundreds  or  thousands  of  Negroes  here  and  you  don't  take  a  Colored  girl  to  sell 
records?"   And  so  she  called  in  the  manager  and  he  said,  "Well,  listen,  we'll  call 
you  up."   I  said,  "Never  mind."   And  as  I  went  out  the  door  I  showed  my  Negro  blood. 
I  said,  "You're  both  Crackers."   But  I  got  a  job.   I  worked  at  Metropolitan  tirst 
and  I  got  a  job  as  chamber  maid   and  1  worked  at  different  jobs....  but  then  1  was  at 
one  place  about  twenty-two  years  I  worked  for  these  people,  you  know,  chambermaid 
work... all  these  little  hotels  and  tnings.   But  it  was  very  nice  anu  I  got  good  salaries, 
I  did  very  well.   And  tnen  I  became  housekeeper.   1  was  only  a  chambermaid  a  little 
whiie  and  tnen  I  became  a  housekeeper. 

JW:    Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mammy  Pleasant? 

TM:    Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  them,  the  sporting  people.   She  was  a  sporting  woman, 
wasn' t  she? 

JW:   Yes. 

TM:    No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  her.   No.   I  know  of  her  but  mine  was  just... but  it 

wasn't  anything  like  that.   I  know  there  were  a  lot  ol  people  down....,  you  know,  but 
I  worked  at  the  Grand  Hotel  there  on  Turk  and  Taylor,  you  know,  and  then  I  got  maids 
in  other  places. . .Colored  maids  all  around.   I  got  Colored  girls  working  in  some  of 
those  places.   They  would  look  and  they  wouio  ask  me,  "Do  you  know  where  you  can...?'1 
So  I'd  tell  them.   I've  got  triends  right  over  in  Berkeley  today  with  beautiful  homes 
and  everything  that  I  got  jobs.   They  made  better  money  than  I  did. 

JW:    Now  you  are  settled  in  San  Francisco.   Your  sister  is  here  and  she's  married  very  well. 

TM:   No,  she  was  killed  tour  years  ago. 

JW:    I'm  talking  about  in  1920. 

TM:   Oh,  yes. 

JW:    And  you  have  three  children.   And  your  husband  is  doing  what  at  this  point? 

TM:    He  was  working  at... we  were  separated. 

JW:    When  did  you  separate? 


Marshall 
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Oh,  what  was  the  year? 

During  Santa  Rosa?   Right  after  Santa  Rosa? 

Yes.   It  wasn't  too  long.   I  was  living  by  raysell.   And  I  worked  day  and  night.   I 

took  up  catering,  I'd  do  my  hotel  work  and  I'd  come  from  there  and  go  on. ..some  or  the 

richest  people  in  this  town. ..and  the  Coltman's.   Do  you  know  ot  Summer  ana  Kottman? 

tfell,  I  did  work  lor  them.   I  just  had  a  card  trom  the  daughter  the  other  day.   Her 

husband  died  and  they  were  very  lond  ol  me  and  so  she  stayed  triends  with  me  all  ol 

tnese  years.   And  they...anu  I  don't  drink.   I  don't  smoke.   Never  did.   Oh,  a  little 

champagne  cocktail  and  something  to  eat  il  I'm  at  a  party.   I  have  no  bad  habits.   I 

don' t  play  cards  anymore. 

BEGIN  TAPE  2:2:1 


[Unintelligible] 


tour  seasons  ot  Spring  over  in  Berkeley  and  I  used  to  be  sort  ot  a... oh,  I  didn't 

belong  to  the  Friday  Club.   I  was  a  member  but  I<was...you  know,  an  honorary  member. 

What  was  the  Friday  Club? 

Friday  Club.   It's  still  over  there  in  Berkeley... a  women's  club. 

You  played  cards  or  something? 

Oh,  yes.   And  in  Chicago,  you  know,   I  was  a  Cray  Lady. 

During  tne  War. 

During  the  War  I  was  a  Gray  Lady.   I-I-I'm  going  to  get  these  things  right  quick  tor 

you  so  you  will  have  time  to  see  them. 

Did  you  feel  that  Providence  had  done  you  a  bad  turn  by  the  lact  that  you  had  to  wor': 

so  hard  and  had  three  children? 

No.   I  think  it  was,  good  tor  me  and  I  raised  my  children  and  I'm  proud  of  tnem.   .-.'e 

used  to  sit  down  and  like.. .you  know,  like  I  didn't  want  Vernon  to  play  football.   You 

know,  he  was  a  football  star,  you  know.   He  finished  trom  Sacramento,  you  know,  in 

college  there.   And  Eddie.   Eddie  has  finished  college  about  three  times  through 
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going  to  this  school  and  that  school.   He  helped  me.   He  was  really  good  at  that.   He 
tinished  high  school  and. ..but  Eddie  has  a  nice  education  but  he  went  to. ..he'd  go 
here  tor  a  while  to  the  University  ot  California,  you  know.   And  they  told  me  of  one 
here  the  other  day.   I  didn't  remember  he  had  gone  to  it.   Ana  they  ju&t  worked 
themselves  up  and  he  went  to  Metropolitan.   That's  where  he  really  got  on  his  feet 
and  did  well.   Wasn' t  that  beautiful?   And  their  music... and  I  gave  them  their  music. 
I  made  enough  to  pay  three  dollars  a  lesson  tor  Eddie  in  drums  and  help  them  out.   But 
I  didn' t  .. . 

JW:    Where  was  this? 

TM:    Right  here  in  the  City.   He  took  lessons  when  he  was  at... he  told  you  about  Protrero 
when  he  was  with  the  band  and  he  had  won  these  lessons  from,  oh,  a  big  drummer  man  or 
opera  nan  or  something  for  drums.   And  then  after  he  had  his  tree  twelve  lessons... 
did  he  tell  you  he  got  those  tree  lessons? 

J.\7:    I  don'  t  think  so. 

TK:    He  didn't  tell  you  he  ...he  said,  "Mama,  I  should  have  been  there  so  you  could  tell 
him  about  me."   So,  anyway,  then  it  was  three  dollars  a  lesson  after  that  and  I  gave 
him  that.   Then  he  got  to  where  he  was  working  and  making  money  and  he  went  himself 
to  the,  oh,  what  was  it?   Allen  School  of  Music  and  everything.   They  all  finished 
music.   They  didn't  finish.   You  don't  finish  music.   Music  is  something  you  don't 
finish  but  they  got  as  far  as  it  went  then  anu  then  they'd  come  into  this  other  like 
Vernon.   He  was  a  clarinet. .. he  played  the  clarinet  and,  oh,  he  was  a  good  clarinet 
player  and  then  in  college  he  saw  this  bass  and  he  wanted  that  and  my  father  played 
a  cello,  you  know.   And  he  told  me,  "Mama,  I  want  a..."   And  when  he  spoke  to  the  man 
he  said,  "I  would  love  to  play  that."   He  could  play  ukeleie  and  guitar... and  so  they 
got  this  bass  for  him  and  then  I  helped  him  with  it  with  his  lessons  and  tnen  he  could 
help  himself  on  but  they've  been  caking  care  of  tnemselves.   We  were  a  company.   The 
children  and  I.   We  were  a  company  and  my  daughter  married  and  so  that  was  all.   I 
raised  her.   She  went  through  school.   She  finished  school  and  everything,  Wirtitred. 
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Did  you  ever  know  Winifred? 

JW:   No. 

TK:    She's  a  lovely  girl  and  she's  very  smart.   And  she  took  business  anu  everything.   And 
so  that  was  that. 

JW:    Why  didn't  you  want  Vernon  to  play  football? 

TM:    Because  he  broke  his  arm  tirst  and  tnen  his  wrist,   kiddie   broke  his  wrist  and  I 

wouldn't  let  him.   He  said,  "Mama,  it  you  don't  want  me  to  I'll  play  tennis."  Tennis... 
so  he  was  a  champion  down  here  at  some  park. . .Lakeview  Park  down  here.   Everybody  came 
...he  could  whip  everybody  that  came  in... beat  everyone,  you  know.   And  so  then  Vernon 
...and  one  day  I  came  otf  trom  work  at  that  hotel... that  was  the  main  hotel  I  worked. 
And  there  on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  News  was  Vernon's  face  like  this.   And  the 
bootblack  boy  that  used  to  shine  my  shoes  for  me,  he  said,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Alley."   He  said, 
"Isn't  that  great  about  your  son?"   He  said,  "You  know,  everybody  is  reading  about  him 
and  talking  about  him?"   I  said,  "What  son?"   He  said,  "Vernon  Alley."   I  said,  "Yes." 
He  said,  "Well,  look  here."   And  I  did....  When  I  went  home  he  was  clean.   All  three 
of  tnem  were  sitting  tnere  looking.   1  said,  "How  long. ..when  did  I. ..I  signed  for 
you  not  to  play,  Vernon.   When  did  tnis  happen?"   Winifred  said,  "Mother..."   And 
Eddie  said,  "Now  listen,  Mama."   He  said,  "I  signed  it  because  why  would  you  keep  him 
from  it,  Mama?   We  all  love  sports.   I  play  volleyball  in  high  school."   (She  went  to 
Girls'  High.)  And  she  said. ..and  Eddie  said,  "And  I  played,  Mama.   You  stopped  me.   Why 
nou?"   So  they  put  it  on  the  radio  and  tney  were  speaking  about  touchdowns. .. "Alley 
made  three  touchdowns  at  the  Commerce  School."   And  all  that  and  everything  and  I 
sat  there  and  I  was  crying.   And  they  said... and  he  said,  "Mama,  are  you  going  to  do 
something  about  it?"   I  said,  "You  wait  a  minute."   I  said,  "No.  I  want  to  come  and 
see  you  play."   "GoodI"   They  hugged  and  Winifred    said,  "I  made  a  cake  for  you, 
Mama.   I  made  a  cake  and  we're  gonna  have  some  ice/cream  and  cake."   It  was  nice. 
Everybody  can  tell  you  I  had  nice  children  and  I  raised  them  nice.   Anu  we  are  so 
close  together. 
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JW:    During  your  first  tew  years  out  here  in  the  Twenties  ana  Thirties  you  were  living 
in  the  Protrero  Hill  District? 

I  lived  there  just  a  year  and  a  halt.   A  year  and  a  halt. 
Then  where  did  you  move? 

I  moved  to  San  Francisco.   Well,  I  meant  I  moved  in  town.   Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  moved 
on  Eddy  Street  tirst.   I  moved  ana  lived  at  three  different  places  and  that  was  on 
Eddy  Street  where  they  have  a  project.   There  were  homes. .. houses  out  there... Eddy  and 
I  forget  what  it  is  now.   And  then  I  went  to  Broderick  Street. .. Broderick  ott  of  Sutter. 
I  rented  from  Mrs.  Crane.   And  from  there  I  went  to... that's  where  I  broke  up  with  my 
husband.   And  my  sister  took  me  in.   She  was  where  she  lived... I  forget  the  name... it 
was  on  Hyde.   And  they  had  sold... they  had  property  here.   She  had  property.   They  had 
property  she  had  bought,  you  know,  at  the£ime  but  she  was  living  because  they  were 
getting  ready  to  buiid  on  the  Peninsula  so  she  had  rented  a  fiat  and  didn" t  live  in 
ner  own  flat  out  on  Funston...a  flat  out  there  and  she  had  a  home  on  'list   Avenue.   So 
they  were  getting  rid  of  ail  of  tnat.   So  my  brother-in-law  was  ill  and  he  was  down 
at  Livermore.   See,  he  was  a  miner  in  Utah  and  he  had  gold  and  silver  ore  in  his  lungs 
and  it  had  gone  back  on  him.   So  he  died  and  then  she  was..., you  know,  that  put  her 
alone.   And,  anyway,  of  course,  that's  her  life  and  not  mine.   So  she  said,  'You  come 
and  live  right  here  because  I'm  down  there  with..."   iJe  called  him  Smitty. . . "Smitty 
all  the  time,  anyway."  And  I  moved  in  with  her  in  one  room.   I  put  a  cot  in  there 
tor  my  boys  and  my  daughter  and  I  slept  in  the  bed  because  she  only  had  two  bedrooms 
and  she  nad  a  man,  a  caretaker,  that  we  knew... he  was  an  elderly  man  and  he  roomed 
because  he  looked  out  after  their  place  when  they  weren't  here.   And  then  I  found  a 
place  on  Post  Street  and  I  lived  on  Post  Street. .. 25H/   at  tirst. ..and  then  from  there 
I  moved  to  2533  Post.   That's  where  I  lived  until  I  married  my  husband.   He  knew  me 
in  Vallejo.   Not  well,  tnough.   But  he  told  somebody  he  used  to  see  that. . .asking 
about  people  and  tney  told  him  about  Vernon  and  ail  of  them  anu  had  grown  up,  the 
children,  and  that  we  weren't  togethei  anu  divorced.   So  he  said,  "Y0u  know,  I  always 
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liked  her.   I  used  to  admire  her."   I  used  to  dress  very  nice.   And,  but  I  never  knew 
him.   I  was  introduced  to  him  one  tine.   So  he  said,  "I  don't  think  she  would  know 
you."   But  he  called  and,  you  know,  it  was  a  tunny  thing,  he  asked  to  come  by  anu  I 
told  nim  about  my  sister  and  my  people  in  Chicago.   He  was  running  on  the  road.   You 
know,  he's  from  Tuskegee.   He's  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  and  part  at  Wilberforce.   Yes, 
a  printer.   And  he's  a  very  tine  man  but  he  went  railroading  because  at  his  age  he 
couldn't  make  money  so  he  railroaded  tor  sixty  years.   And,  anyway,  that's  how  that 
happened.   After  five  years  he  was  running  out  here  tor  ju&t  a  day  but  he  used  to 
correspond  with  me.   And  I  went  bacK  to  visit  Vernon  when  he  was  with  Lionel  Hampton 
and. . . 

JW:    Was  that  in  New  York? 

TM:    No,  no.   Chicago.   And  I  was  at  my  sister's.   So  he  asked  me  and  I  said,  "1*11  let 

you  know  within  a  year."   That  was  1941  and  in  1942  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
back  maybe.   I  said,  "I'm  quitting  work.   I'm  retiring."  And  I  said,  "I'm  not 
sixty-five  yet."   I  was  only  forty-eight. . .yes ,  forty-eight  or  forty-nine.   Anu  I  said 
I'm  young  yet  and  I  said  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  but  I'm  going  to  retire. 
I  can  afford  it  and  I'm  going  to  rest  a  while  anu  then  I'm  going  to  get  me  a  nice  job.. 
...see  about  getting  me  a  secretarial  job  or  something  like  that.   I  can  do  it  ii  I 
practice  up  on  it.   And  so  he  bought  a  wedding  band... not  an  engagement  ring.   In  has 
torty-two  diamonds  in  ii_.   It's  very  beautitui.   And  so  I  said,  "I'll  let  you  know 
by  mail."   And  he  wined  and  dined  me  and  my  sister  and  my  cousin.   And  when  I  went 
down  to  Minneapolis  he  got  me  a  pass  to  go  to  Minneapolis,  Iowa. ...So  that  was  in  '41. 
When  I  came  back  in  '42,  we  married... we  were  just  married  thirty-six  years  the  other 
day  in  August.   So  that  was  the  end.   That's  the  end...e-n-d. 
End  of  what? 

tnd  ot  me... of  that   (chuckle).   And  old  age  is  coming  now. 
Wasn't  it  unusual  tor  women  to  be  raising  children  alone  or  was  it? 
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Yes,  it  was... and  not  have  a  boyfriend.   None!   So  help  me  God.   I  worked  day  and 
night.   That' s  right. 

JW:    Didn't  you  teel  that  you  were  sacriticing  too  much? 

TM:    No.   I  could  see  what  I  was  doing.   I  had  contidence  in  my  children.   I  knew  what 

was  in  them.   I  knew  the  blood  that  was  in  them.   I  knew  what  was  in  them  and  I  kn< 
that  they  woulu  be  something.   They  couldn't.. .they  didn't  get  too  tar  but  they  were 
tine  boys,  you  Know. that. 

JW:    Did  the  church  or  anyone  give  you  any  help  or  offer  you  any  assistance? 

TO:    No  church  I  ever  went  to  I  never  asked  for  assistance  from  nobody.   I've  never  had 
welfare.   I've  never  had  anything.   I  made  every  dime  I... one  time  I  remember  I  was 
short  on  change. .. just  change  because  it  was  payday  at  the  hotel  and  I  got  big  tips 
from  people,  you  know,  like  the  end  of  the  week  and  I  walked  to  work.   1  walked  tu 
work  from  Post  Street  downtown  because  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  house  money.   Only 
five  cents  carfare.   But  I  did  it  because  I  wanted  to  walk.   That's  me.   I'm. ..I'm 
iron,  really. 

JW:    You  didn' t  attend  church? 

TM:    Oh,  yes.   But  I  always  liked  the  Episcopal  Church.   I  became  Episcopalian  when  I  was 
in  Minneapolis.   I  was  continued  there  and  my  sister  didn't.   She's  a  Congregational. 
She  never  did  go  into  the  Catholoic  churches  or  anything  but  tnen  my  children  became 
Catholic.   And  I  like  Catholic  and  tor  nine  years... I  never  had  days  oft,  you  know. 
And  way  back  when  I  was  working  there  was  no  day  off.   You'd  have  to  ask  them.   Maybe 
they'd  give  you  a  day.   Ana  so  I  would  go  to  Catnoiic  church  because  of  all  the  masses. 
And  I  went  to  this  Grace  Church  up  here. 
Jtf;    On  Nob  Hill? 

TM:    On  Nob  Hill.   And  no  Mexicans  or  anything  went  tnere.   Ana  I  went  there  and  I  went 

there  several  times  and  these  women  had  watched  me.   When  I  came  out  on  the  porch  one 
day  they  said,  "Are  you  from  the  Islands  or  some  placef     I  used  to  wear  my  hair  in 
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a  big  knot,  see.   And  I  said,  "No."   I  said,  "No,  I'm  an  American."  They  said,  "You 

are  very  nice.   We  see  you  every  now  and  then  coming  in  and  so  we  were  just  wanting 

to  know."   I  said,  "Oh,  no,  I'm  a  Negro.  "   That's  just  the  way  I  said  it.   "Oh,  well, 

don' c  they  have  churches  here  too  like  we  have?   I  said,  "I  go  wherever  God  is."  I  can 

think  that  tast.   I  said,  "I  go   where  God  is.   It  its  Catholic,  Baptist,  Methodist 

or  EDiscopaiian. "   I  said,  "I  am  an  ordained  Episcopalian."   "Well,  we  didn't  mean 

any  harm."   I  said,  "Thank  you.'1   Anu  I  left  and  never  went  back.   And  I  kept  ^oinp 

to  the  Catholic  church.   My  husband  is  Catholic  now  but  he  was  a  Metnodist.   The  children 

are  all  Catnolic  and  I  like  the  church.  ..he  likes  it...  We  went  and  took  the  instructi 

and  we  liked  it.   It's  so  much  like  the  Episcopal  church,  too,  you  know.   So  we  carried 

over  again.   We  married  again  in  the  Episcopal  church.   I  didn't  have  to... I  didn't 

have  to  be  baptized  again  but  he  wanted  me  to.   He  said, "Will  you  be  baptized  with  ne?" 

Anu  so  Eddie  and  Stevie,  tney  were  there  and  the  rest  ot  the  children  had  a  tit  because 

we  nad...And  they  said,  "Well,  you  know,  we  can  marry  you  over  here  right  now.   You 

don't  have  to  come  back  again.   Get  it  all  done  now."   Anu  so  he  said,  "Let's  get  it 

big 
done."   And  so   Dorothy     found  out... but  they  gave  us  a  nice/party. . .Dorothy  did, 

you  know.   That  Dorothy  is  a  doll.   I  love  my  Dorothy. 

FW:    Who  is  she? 

'M:    Eddie's  wite.   I  love  Dorothy  as  much  as  I  love  a  daughter.   That  means  a  lot.   She's 
good  to  me. 

FW:    Did  you  ever  have  any  affiliation  with  the  predominantly  Black  churches  here? 

Tl:    No,  I  used  to  go  to  Rev.  McGruder' s  church,  you  know,  to  the  Methodist  church  a  little 
way  back  but  I  didn't  go  much  because  I  was  working  and  that's  why  I  went  to  the 
Catholic  Churches  so  much  because  it  was  something  I  could  go  to.   1  didn't  have 
Sundays  oft  and  I  could  go  to  the  different  masses.   I  could  go  to  eany  mass.   Anu 
Mr.  Mc  Cruder  and  all,  they  understood.   They  were  good  mends  ot  mine  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  join  a  Methodist  church.   I  don't  like  emotion  and  so  I  like. . . I  like  ritualisti 
churches.   Ana  I  like  the  Congregational  and  I  went  tnere  a  lot  because  I  took  Pops 
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belore  he  was  a  Methodist.   I  said  maybe  he  would  like  to  go.   He  said,  "Well,  we'll 

it 

see  what  when  we  get  to  California.   And  so  after  sixteen  years  we  married  why  we 

used  to  go  there  and  I'd  go  up  to  St.  Edmond's  Episcopal  Church  tnere  and  I'd  go 

into  a  Catholic  church  because  of  the  children  because  his  two  little  boys  were  with 

me  for  about  three  years. . .Philip  and  Kenny. . .And  you  see,  I  did  that  so  Dorothy  could 

work.   And  then  they  went  to  St.  AnseleV s  Catholic  Church  because  they  were  Catholic 

and  I'd  go  there, naturally.   So  I  did  that  but  now  I'm  happy.   This  is  what  I  want  and 

Pops  loves  it.   And  they  are  so  nice  to  us.   They  come  here  every  Sunday  and  give  him 

communion.   And  that  Takes  him  feel  happy.   And  every  first  Friday ...  he' s  a  marvelous 

man.   We've  never  had  a  fuss,  a  real  fuss.   Isn't  that  marvelous?   Thirty-six  years. 

You'll  have  to  come  back  and  talk  to  him. . . he  knows  nothing  about  his  people.   He  has 

no  peonie,  just  one  cousin. 

JW:    Did  you  ioin  any  sororities  or  anything  like  that? 

TM:    No,  nothing  like  tnat.   No,  nothing  like  that.   I  wasn't  in  the  position  that  I  could 

to 
very  well,  you  know,  because  I  went  to  the  high  school  and  I  went/ this  other  kind  and 

I  couldn' t  do  that  and  I  just  belonged  to  clubs.   Ana  I  was  a  federated  woman.   I 

knew  Bunch  very  well. 
JW:    Ralph  Bunch? 
TM:    Ralph  Bunch. ..a  lawyer  that  was  with  him  all  the  time,  you  know,  whatever  you  call  it.. 

he  is  married  tu  one  of  my  sister's  husband's  nieces  in  Washington.   Her  last  name  is 

Brown.   And  do  you  know  Dr.  Willoughby,  a  dentist  in  Washington,  D.  C? 
JW:   No. 
TM:    We  visited  with  him.   He  calls  me  his  California  mother.   Yes,  he's  in  the  Blue  Bool-. 

or  Red  Book  there,  you  know.   They  are  very  good  friends  of  mine.   Yes,  Dr.  willoughby. 

Did  you  just  sometimes  come  home  when  you  were  tired  and... 

Cry.   Tired. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  say  and  wish  some  rich  prince  would  come  along  and  sweep  me  otf 

my  feet  and  take  me  away  from  all  of  tnis? 
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TM:    No.   I  never  wanted  anyone  to  dictate  to  ray  children.   I  lived  for  my  children.   That's 
why  the  children. .. they  do  anything  they  can  for  me.  One  day  I  looked  around  and  tney 
had  given  me  a  dishwasher  and  new  stove. .  .liddie  and  Vernon.   They  are  ioveiy  to  me. 
But  I  don't  ask  for  anything.   They  can  tell  you  I've  never  asked  one  ol  thern  for  one 
dollar.   Haven" t  I  worked  it  oul  good?   I  pray.   God  takes  care  ot  me.   He  takes  care 
of  me  because  I  never  did  anything  that  was  bad.   You  know,  real  bad.   And  I  try  to 
live  like  I  was  raised. 

Jtf:    In  San  Francisco  did  the  native  daughters  anu  sons  welcome  you  into  the  community  or 
was  there  . . . ? 

TK:    in  Oakland,  you  mean  the  Colored  people? 

JW:    Yes. 

TM:    Oh,  everybody  thinks  I  belong  to  it.   I  belonged  right  in  the  game  but  I  wasn't 
[Unintelligible] ...Mrs.  Hinds  and... have  you  lived  out  here  long? 

Jd:    No.   Just  tour  years. 

TM:    Oh,  1  see.   Then  you  didn't  know  Dr.  Leneir  and  all  ot  tnem.   They  are  ail... but  tney 
are  from  some  place  else  but  they  were  in  with  the  native  daughters  and  sons. 

J.v:    I  meant  not  necessarily  the  club  but  Black  people  who  were  here  before,  were  they 
friendly9 

TM:    Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   Very  nice.   My  girlfriends. .. everybody' s  dead  though.   I  could 
name  you  a  lot  ot  people.   You  know... now  I  tell  you  somebody  that  knows,  Rouetta 
Scott.   She's  a  native  here.   Robei ta. . .you've  seen  her? 

JV:    I've  interviewed  her. 

TM:    dell,  I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  they  were  friends.   And,  oh,  the 
Bolivars.   Do  you  know  them?   They  are  natives  here  too... the  Bolivars.   Ada  and 
Willette  and  tney  were  born  here.   They  all  belonged  to  the  [Unintelligible]     M 
Club  and  they  are  members  of  tne  [ Unintelligible ] .    Their  parents,  I  meant. 

JW:    dere  there  any  lines  between  or  were  there  any  exclusive  clubs  or  groups  ot  people 
who  didn't  associate  with  other  groups  of  people? 
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TM 


JW 


No,  not  at  one  time.   That  was  the  Cosmos  Club... was  the  linest  but  nice  people  or 
whoever  they  knew  they  would  get  in.   There  was  an  invitation.   There  were  people 
that  they  didn't  invite.   But  I  was... 
The  kind  of  work  you  did  didn't  keep  you  from  associating  with  them? 

TM:    Oh,  no,  because  they  were  doing  the  same  thing.   Some  of  tnem  worked  under  me  (chuckle), 
They  were  in  the  Thine  folks  kitchen  and  such  as  that.   I  never  was  that,  only  when 
I  did  my  catering  work.   I  never  did  work  as  a  domestic. 

JW:    Tas  there  any  kind  of  color  consciousness  in  the  Bay  Area  that  you  remember? 

TM:    I  think  there  were  a  tew  ol  them.   I  know  they  did  but... 

j:V:   [Unintelligible] . 

TM:    Jell,  I  can't  say  because  I  didn't  do  much... You  know,  I  mingled  more  across  the  Bay 
than  I  did  here.   Everybody  here  was  in  a  private  tamily  nearly.   You  know,  they  were 
domestics.   And  over  there  some  of  tnem  didn' t  work  and  some  ot  tnem  did.   Some  of 
them  just  did  day's  work  and  that's  the  kind  or  work  they  did  but  I  was  very  fortunate 
to  get  a  job  in  a  hotel.   I  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel  up  here  on  Bush  Street.   You  know, 
I  was  up  there.   1  was  up  there  a  long  time.   I  was  up  there  six  years.   I  was  a  house- 
keeper and  had  all... there  were  all  Thite  maids  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to... I  was 

nearly 
tnere/tive  years  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  squeeze  in  a  Colored  girl. . .woman. 

Did  you  ever  run  into  any  embarrassing  situations  up  there  where  you  get  into  some- 
body's room  before  they  vacated  it  or  run  in  behind  somebody  who  had  lett  something 
valuable  or  something  like  that? 

No,  I  never  had... Yes,  there  were  things  like  than.   It  wasn't  embarrassing  but  nobody 
chat  did  anything.   The  only  thing  was  that  we  had  a  very.  ..  supposed  to  be  big  woman 
that  was  at  that  dress  shop.   She  was  the  manager  next  to  the  St.  Francis  and  she  was 
getting  ready  to  get  an  apartment.   The  Grand  Hotel  was  a  very  nice  hotel  then.   You 
know,  it's  more  common  now.   It's  a  nice  hotel  but  it's  more  common.   And  she  had  two 
chests  ot  drawers  in  there  and  it  was  ail...  the  linen  was  going  and  the  girls  were 


J*/: 


TM: 
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about  to  be  tired.   We  didn't  know  what  happened.   I  only  worked  there  ten  days  when 
they  gave  me. . . I  became  the  housekeeper  and  the  giris  aii  wanted  me  to  be.   Isn't  that 
tunny?   And  the  woman  said  that  I  was  the  best  there  because  I  could  sew  and  I  could 
mend  the  linens  and  everything.   And  I  was  only  there  ten  months  and  I  was  there  three 
years  and  eleven  months  betore  I  went  downtown,  see.   And  I  had  good  recommendation. 
I  have  it  now.   So,  anyway,  there  were  a  lot  ol  jobs  that  a  lot  ot  people  passed  that 
worked  there  that  I  know  myseit.   I  know      some  triends  ot  mine  that  worked  at 
I.  Magnins  and  they  passed. .. just  tor  work  and  such  as  that.   But  they  were  all  right 
outside.   But  tney  lived  across  the  Bay.   But  there  was  a  lot  ol...they  didn't  hire 
everybody.   They  were  prejudiced  in  the  stores  and  all  ot  those  places.   There  were 
prejudices. 

J.v:    Why  didn't  the  people  fight  it? 

TM:    Why  didn't  they  tight  it  then7   There  wasn't  enough  ot  tnem.   There  wasn't  enough  ot 
them. 

J.7:    According  to  the  Constitution  there  were  legal  channels... 

T/»V   Yes,  I  know,  but  I  tell  you... You  see  people  way  back  then,  you  see,  that's  been... 

that  has  been  fifty  years  ago  and  you  see... but  they  did  after.   All  that  came  about. 
They  have  fought  it.   And  that  all  came  about  but  not  right  at  that  one  particular  time 
when  I  tirst  started,  you  understand.   But  tney  did.   Now  like,  oh,  you  know  her, 
Coleman,  Miss  Coleman.   You  know,  this... 

JW:    Yes,  I  met  her  too.   I  interviewed  her  too. 

TM:    You  met  her  too.   Her  father  [Unintelligible] 

and  so  you  see  how  they  went  on.   it  was  never  anything  to  keep  them  back  that  I  know 
ot.   I  never  heard  ot  it.   Maybe  she  did  have  some  trouble  because  she's  a  French 
teacher,  you  know.   What's  her  name?   I  know  her  from  my  little  girl.   And,  but  I  know 
one  woman  here,  she's  so  much  like  White.   And  she'd  go  and  get  a  place  where  people 
got  houses.   Ano  she'd  go  and  she'd  make  the  payments  anu  she'd  get  it  and  then  she  d 
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turn  it  over  to  Colored. .. to  Colored  people.   See,  I  have  a  hard  time  saying  Black. 

I'm  an  oldtimer  and  you  know  people  say  Black  now.   But  1  always  said  Colored  and 

Negro.   You  can  understand  that.   Somebody  saia,  "You  mean  Black."   I've  had  someone 

say  that,  some  oi  the  younger  people.   1  said,  "Listen,  my  dear.   I  was  raised  up 

that  way  if  somebody  said  Slack  to  me,  I  think  I'd  fight  him  or  say  something  ugly 

back  at  them,  you  know."   Because  if  you  said  Slack  to  a  Colored  person,  they  would 

resent  it.   Maybe  you  know  of  tuat...you  don't  but  I  know  your  people  would  tell  you 

that.   And  ic's  kind  ot  hard  and  I'll  say  Colored  and  tnen  I'll  say  Black  (chuckle) 

because  I  don't  want  anyone  to. ..it  doesn't  make  any  difference,  I  don't  think. 

During  the  War  things  changed. 

Oh,  yes. 

the 
What  was  your  first  reaction  to/people  that  were  coming  in  large  numbers? 

Well,  to  me  they  were  picked  people.   A  lot  of  my  friends  are  from  the  South... from 

Illinois. .. from  Texas  and  from  Louisiana,  from  Mississippi.   People  right  here,  very 

brilliant  people,  the  Watts.   Leroy  Watts  is  a  big  man  here  and  she's  a  school  teacher 

and  like  that.   As  they'd  come  in  I  didn't  make  any. . . it  didn't  make  any  difference 

to  me  about  where  they  were  from  if  they  were  all  right,  you  see. 

What  do  you  mean  by  thai.? 

All  right.  I  mean  if  they  weren't  bad  people  or  it  they  weren't  lowdown  people.   I 

didn't  care  about... if  tuey  were  White  people  it  would  have  been  the  same  to  me,  you 

see.   I  never.... I  guess  my  people  were  a  little  bit  different.   ,v'e  were  raised  that 

way.   Not  to  be  prejudiced  to  people  where  they  came  trom  or  the  South  or  anything. 

My  people  came... my  roots  came  trom  the  South  and  but  I  didn't.   I  didn't  know  anything 

about  it.   I  was  never  in  a  Southern  state  until  I  went  to  Kentucky  to  visit  my 

husbanu's  people.   And  it  didn't  make  any  difference. . .and  I'm  dying  to  go  to  Alabama 

...not  Alabama... to  Atlanta,  you  know,  like  Eddie  told  you  he  visited  with  those 

people  there  that  I  know  ano  I  know  Mrs.  Jones  here.   Anu  there  are  a  lot  ot  places 
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...I'd  like  to  go  to  Florida. .. the  Friends  around  here.   You  know,  he's  the  big  man 
with  Public  Utilities.   And  they  are  from. ..I  didn't  know  betore  that  they  were. ..he 
was  really  born  in  North  Carolina  but  tney  are  trora  Florida.   Well,  those  are  the  Kind 
of  people  I  would  meet  up  with,  you  understand.   And  when  I  got  to  where  I  could  hire, 
I  hired  the  rirst  Colored  maids  in  hotels  here  way  back  and  that's  been. .. that' s  been 
nearly  rifty  years  ago. 

JW:    How  did  the  people  that  came  here  change  lite  lor  Colored  people  in  general? 

TM:    I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  have  changed  it.   I  think  they  have  made  it  better. 
So  many  that  have  come  in  here,  tney  are  the  ones.   It  wasn't  the  people  that  were 
here  or  the  Northern  people.   The  Southern  people  are  the  ones  that  got  them  in.   I 
rive  them  credit  tor  that.   They  are  the  ones.   I  really  think  so.   In   tact,  I  know 
so. 

J,v':    You  didn'  t  teel  any  sense  of  embarrassment  by  the  fact  that  they  were  from  a  different 
cultural  background? 

TM:   No. 

JW:    I'm  just  asking  these  questions  because  some  people  did.   They  telt  overwhelmed. 

TM:    I  know  tney  did  but  I  never  did.   Now  I  have  friends  here  right  now.   I  have  a  couple 
rriends  right  now.   They  are  from  the  South  and  they've  been  here  a  long  time  and  all 
that  but  their  English  is  very  poor.   Mine  isn't  so  hot  here  lately  but  anyway  sometimes 
this  one  woman,  she'll  say,  "Is  you"  and  "I  is."   And  they  are  well  fixed.   She  belongs 
to  clubs  and  all  that.   So,  oh,  I  said,  it  I  could  only  get  Alberta. .. and  so  I  say, 
"Oh,  they  are, "  you  know.   But  I've  never  had  a  chance  at  her  (chuckle).   But  now  the 
boy  next  door,  just  the  other  night  he  was  talking  about  putting  posts  in.   I've  got 
a  very  nice  backyard  and  he  just  fixed  it  up  and  my  tence  and  everything  anu  so  he... 
I  said,  "Pops,  Willie  is  so  sweet  anu  he  used  to  say  to  me,  "Mom,  if  you  hear  me  say... 
They  call  me  Mom,  you  know,  and  him  Pops.   And  he  said,  "When  I  make..."   he  said, 
"Correct  me  sometimes."   And  I  say,  "Oh,  maybe  I'm  not  much  better,"  you  know  ,  I  like 
that. 
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TM:    [Unintelligible] _^ 

but  I  haven't  £ot  a  chance  to  tell  him.   So  I  said  to  him,  I  said,  ''Willie,  you  told 
me  to  correct  you."  "Yes,  Mom,  what  is  it?"  1/say   you  keep  saying  "postes*.   He  said, 
"I  know,  somebody  else  told  me,  too."   Said  some  tellow  up  the  street  said,  "Postes, 
what  are  you  talking  about?"   So  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  remember  everytime  I  say  it, 
say  post."   Now  tnat's  sweet,  you  see.   But  1  just... 

JW!    ;.That  do  you  think  tne  reaction  was  or  the  majority  of  Negroes  to  the  War  workers  was? 

TM:    Very. . .well,  in  what  way9   I  know  they  have  lou^ht  ror  better  thinps  and  tor  jots  and 
they  were  from  the  South,  you  know. 

JW:    I  meaiYthe  people  who  were  here,  the  almost  native  Californians ,  how  did  tney  react,  do 
you  remember?   What  would  tney  say  about  tne  people  that  were  coming  in  here? 

TM:    No.   A  lot  ot  tnem  said,  it  looks  like... these  remarks  were  made  I  hear  a  lot  because 

I  don't  know  them  and  they  said,  'Those  old  lowdown,"  says,  "it  looks  like  from  the 

South  are  the  most  lowdown."   But  I  tell  you  what  a  woman  told  me.   She's  from 

Louisiana  and  she  took  a  bus  ride  through  the  South  and  she  is  a  Southern  woman.   And 

she  told  me  she  went  through  every  state.   She's  been  now  in  every  city  in  the  South. 

And  she  said  ot  the  lovely  jobs  they  have  but  she  said  you  go  into  so-ne  districts  and 

she  said  they  are  awtul. .. terrible. .. she  said  it's  terrible.   And  she  said  they  don't 

try  to  get  anead.   And  she  told  me  a  lot  ot  things,  you  know,  Mrs.  Josie  told  me.   And 

I  said,  "Well,  they  have  tine  people.   Aren't  they  working  for  tnem,  tne  better  ones?" 

She  said,  "Well,  I  think  they  are,"  but  some  of  our  finest  schools  are  down  South, 

you  know.   Tney  are.   No,  I  don't... you  see,  I'm  just  different.   I'm  saying  it  to  you 

and  I  don't  know  where  your,  you  know,  what,  you  know,  how  you  are.   You're  from  back. 

East  in  Washington, 
a  little  bit 
JW:    I'm/  Southern too. 

TV.:    Yes,  you  are  right  but  I  just  don't...  I  don't  do  that  and  I  know...  Well,  1  know  there 
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are  some  around  here,  they  are  so  loud  and  lowdown  and  you'll  catch  those  that  are 
born  right  here  the  same.   *y  mention  it?   Isn't  it... don't  you  think  I'm  right? 
Do  think  I... Tell  me.   Do  you  think  l'm  right? 

J.^:    Yes.   I'm  asking  you  questions  to  get  your  views,  not  mine  (chuckle). 

TM:    Yes,  I  see.   Well,  I..1  do.   I'm  not  against  my  people,  anyway. 

*** 


|_Jhe  following  is  the  second  interview  session  with  Mrs.  Toronto  Cannaday  Marshall  on 
January  15,  1979  on  Topeka  Avenue,  San  Franciscof! 

What  was  your  mother's  full  maiden  name? 
Addie.   A-d-d-i-e  Lena  Harris. 
And  where  was  she  born? 
In  Stanton,  Virginia. 
Oh,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains? 

Yes,  Stanton,  Virginia.   And  that  was. ..she  was  born  in  1860.   No,  it  was  1863. 
During  the  Civil  War  just  before... you  know,  while  slavery. . .were  getting  ready... they 
went  out  from  that  and  that's  where  she  was  born, 
^as  she  a  slave  herself? 

No,  they  were  people  that... the  whole  family... her  father. . .my  grandmother  could  read 
and  write  and  use...  and  do  deaf  and  dumb  because  that's...  she  worked  in  a  blind  institu- 
tion and  she  had  to  know  how  to  read  some  things  to  talk  to  these  people.   And  the 
minister  of  that  institution  was  President  Wilson's  grandfather. 
Oh,  uh-huh.   And  how  did  she  happen  to  meet  your  father. 
Meet  her... my  grandfather? 

Your  father.   How  did  your  mother,  Mrs.  Harris... 

Well,  you  see,  she  had  a  husband... my  grandmother  had  a  husband... I  didn't  tell  you  my 
grandfather,  yet. 
Okay. 

Yes.   My  grandfather  was  John  Dennis  Harris.   He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
And  he  was  free. 

He  was  free.   His  mother  was  caucasian--£nglish. 
How  did  your  mother  meet  your  father? 

My  mother  meet  my  father?   Because  she  had  been  married  before  and  her  husband  died  and 
so  she  was  home4n  Iowa...  in  Matecana,  Iowa...  and  my  father  came  there.   They  were  all 
coming  out  and  that  was  way  late  after  freedom  and  all  of  that.   People  were  going.   And 
my  grandfather  was  wealthy,  what  they  call  wealthy  in  that  time.   I  guess  he... when  his 
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mother  died,  he  was  worth  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  he  brought  his  family  to 
Iowa  and  that's  where  they  all  worked  and  my  father  came  there  and  his  family  from 
West  Virginia,  my  father.   And  that  family  came  there  and  they  were... they  were  in 
good  condition  too.   So  that's  how  that  happened. 

JW:    How  would  you  say  that  your  parents  were. . .personalities  were  different? 

TM:    They  were  marvelous  together.   They  were  a  very  lovely  couple  and  my  grandmother. . .my 
mother  had  been  raised  by  a  White  aunt  and  she  had  never  even  washed  a  stocking  in  her 
life  when  she  went  to  her  because  she  was  going  blind  and  she  was  just  her  girl  and  so 
she  raised  her  from  twelve  years  old  and  so... 

JW:    The  aunt  was  going  blind? 

TM:    No... yes,  the  aunt.   And  so  she  had  a  tutor  for  her  and  my  mother  had... when  she  married 
my  father  she  had  a  nice  education. . .pretty  nice  education  and  she  was  raised  though... 
her  aunt  was. ..they  were  very  wealthy  people  in  St.  Louis .Missouri  and  so  then  from 
there  my  grandfather  let  her  stay  with  her  and  then  she  came  to  Iowa  to  him  when  she 
was  seventeen  years  old  and  she  had  had  a  nice  education,  you  know,  through  a  tutor. 
And  then  my  father,  he  was... they  were  all... after  the  war... my  father  was  born  in 
1853  and  they  all  came  to  Iowa  because  they  were  coal  miners  and  he  was... I  think  I 
told  you  this.   He  was  a  dynamiter  in  the  mines  and  they  all  came  but  some  of  the  boys 
...one  brother  was... went  into  real  estate  in  a  little  town  and  they  were  all  educated. 
They  all  went  to  the  schools  in  Oscarloosa,  Iowa.   They  all  went  to  school  in  Oscarloosa, 
Iowa,  Muhusca  County. 
JW:    Was  your  mother  fair-skinned? 

TM:    Yes,  she  was.   So  was  my  father.   My  mother  had  dark  eyes.   My  father  had  blue.   All 

his  family  were  blue-eyed  people  and  they  were  very  fair. 
JW:    Did  they  ever  talk  about  any  member  of  the  family  passing? 
TM:    No-o-o-o.   They  did,  some  of  them  did  just  for  work  but  they  didn't  like  it.   They 

wanted  to  be  what  they  were.   They  were  in  that  race  form  that  they  wanted  to  be. . . I 
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had  an  aunt... my  father's  aunt  was  one  of  the. ..her  name  is  on  the  register  for  the 
first. ..oh,  I  can't  think. ..the  first. ..the  first. ..when  they  were  getting  together 

there  in  Chicago. . .golly. . .working  for  the  Negroes,  anyway.   It  wasn't  any... 
JW:    Urban  League? 

TM:    Urban. . .Urban  League,  yes.   Way  back. 
JW:    What  was  her  name? 

TM:    Her  name  was  Lenora  Graves. She  was  married.   Lenora  Graves. 
JW:    Did  you  have  a  nickname  when  you  were  coming  up? 
TM:    TC.   Yes,  because  my  name  was  so  hard.   TC  (chuckle). 
JW:   Did  even  your  parents  call  you  that? 
TM:   No.   No,  my  father  called  me  Toronto  (chuckle)  and  my. ..or  daughter.   And,  no,  I  didn't 

have  one  but  my  sister  did.   My  youngest  sister  did.   They  called  her  Luby  but  she 

changed  it  to  Lovey  (chuckle).  Yes. 
JW:   Did  you  see... were  there  any  problems  ever  connected  with  color  consciousness  in  the 

community  that  you  grew  up  in  or  when  you  came  to  California?   People  that  were  darker 

complexion  or  lighter  complexion  not  associating  or  anything  like  that? 
TM:    I  heard  of  it  but  I  was  never  bothered  with  it.   I  was  never  because  we  weren't  raised 

to  do  that.   We  were  raised  that  we  were  Negroes,  not  Black  folks,  but  we  were  raised 

that  we  were  Negroes  and  we  stayed  that  way.   My... my  family  on  both  sides  were  very 

race  conscious  and  wanting  to  be  something,  to  help  the  Negro.   That  was  their  work. 
JW:    What  was  most  likely  to  make  you  happy  when  you  were  young,  a  small  child  or  a  teenager-' 

If  somebody  wanted  to  do  something  very  special  for  you? 
TM:    Did  someone. .. let ' s  see. ..what  was. ..well,  I,  oh. ..I.. I  wanted  to  dancing...I  wanted 

ballet  (chuckle)  and  was... my  father  had  intended  it  to  be  but  he  died  before.   You  see, 

he  died  when  I  was  quite  young  and  my  mother  raised  me  and  she  didn't... she  didn't 

agree  to  that. 
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JW:    Was  there  anything  that  was  likely  to  make  you... get  you  upset  or  make  you  angry? 

TM:    No,  I  would  cry  sometimes  and  I'd... There  were  magazines  that  would  come  up  and  they 
would  show... they  would  show  the  ballet  dancers  with  those  dresses  down  around  their 
ankles  and  that's  what  I  wanted  and  then  I...  I  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  of  which  I 
was  very  ...what'd  you  say?   Agile?   Very  much  so.   And  so  I'd  do  that  at  home  and  my... 
the  Cannaday  side  were  all  very  musical  as  were  my  boys  and  my  family,  yes.   They  were 
all  musical.   Played  everything.   I  don't  know  of  anything  that  they  didn't.   £ven  my 
grandmother  on  th j  Cannaday  side... she  played  a  guitar. 

JW:    Was  that  considered  unusual? 

TM:    Oh,  well,  yes,  because  people  weren't  allowed  and  she. ..she  could  do  that.   She  was  very 
...very. ..my  grandmother  was  called. .. they  used  to  say  then. ..  she  was  called  an  Octaroon 
in. ..in  her  color,  you  know.   But  she  never. .. she  was  always,  "I'm  a  Negro  and  I'm 
happy  of  it."   Talked  beautiful.   (chuckle) 

JW:    When  you  moved  to  San  Francisco  did  you  ever  hear  stories  of  people  having  any  problems 
with  the  police  force  here? 

TM:    Police  force,  no.   I  never. .. I  never  knew... there  were  things  that  happened  but  was 
none  of... nobody  had  anything  to  do... not  in  my  family.   I  didn't  know  what  a  police 
force  was  in  a  way  of  speaking  or  a  jail  or  something  like  that,  no.   Nor  my  boys  or 
my  whole  family  on  both  sides.   We  never  had  anyone  that  was  of  that  caliber. 

JW:    But  you  never  heard  about  the  police  harrassing  people  [ Unintelligible ] 

here  in  San  Francisco? 

TM:    I  can' t. . .well,  I  can't  say  that   I  really  did.   I  guess  I  did,  you  know,  if  anybody 
else  did,  I  heard  it  too,  you  know,  but  I  just  don't  remember  because  I... I  just 
never  did.   I  only  know  this  that  my  son  one  time. . .Vernon  was... he  wanted  to... he 
thought  he'd  go  on  the  police  force  but  I  didn't  want  him  to. 

Jyf:        Why  not? 
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TM:    Well,  I  just  didn't  want  him  to  be  a  policeman.   I  didn't  want  him  to  be  that  common. 
(chuckle)   Well,  they... they  called  it  that,  you  know,  during  that  time  and  had  to  go 
and  arrest  people  and  things  like  that.   I'm  very  much  against  that.   I've  never  been 
...I've  never  gone  to  see  anyone  in  the  jail  in  my  life  (chuckle).   You  know,  so  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

JW:    What  would  you  say  was  the  main  source  of  your  beliefs  about  what's  right  and  wrong, 
your  ethics.   You  have  a   partly  Catholic  background,  partly  Episcopal  background  and 
a  lot  of  different  mixtures9 

TM:    Well,  it's  very  easy  to  tell  you.   On  both  sides  of  the  family  we  were  raised  Afro- 
American.  . .Methodist. 

JW:    African  Methodist  Episcopal? 

TM:    Yes.  On  both  sides.   Yoi:  know,  after  the  War  that's  what  they  [Unintelligible!  beca.kfe_ 
co. Id  only  be  Baptist  or  Methodist,  you  know,  during  slavery  time   and  that's  all  I... 
Well,  I  knew  the  Episcopal  Church... the  Episcopal. . .When  I  went  to  Minneapolis,  I  got 
into  ray... what  my  folks  were  all  getting  into,  the  Episcopal  church.   And  then  on  my 
mother's  side,  they  stayed  Methodist.   And  my  father  was  a  Shriner.   My  grandfather 
was  a  Shriner.   My  grandfather  bought. ..he  bought  his. ..when  John  J. . . . I  think  it  was 
John  J.  Jones  came  back  from  Africa,  that  was  before  I  was  born  andtie  got  the  degree 
over  there  for  Shriners  and  my  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  seven  in  the  United 
States  to  have  the  degree  as  a  Shriner. .. 33rd  degree.   The  Thirty-Third  Degree,  you 
understand. 

JW:    Right.   John  J.  Jones,  is  that  the... one  of  the... he's  the... sort  of  a  very  prominent 
person  in  Chicago  that  you  were  talking  about? 

TM:    Well,  no,  he  was  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.   But  he  had  a  chance  in  someway  on  a  boat  to  go 

over  there  and  he  got  that  degree.   I  don't  know  where  he  was  born  but  he... Des  Moine. . 
and  that... I  guess  there  in  Des  Moine  and  was  still  there  and  my  father  became  and  he 
had  an  honorary  degree  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  he... he  died  with... with  everything  on, 
the  regalia  and  he  was  buried  that  way  but  he  was  Shriner.   My  mother  was  an  Eastern 
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Star.   I  was  an  Eastern  Star  right  here  in  San  Francisco  myself  at  one  time.   I  don't 
know  the  year  when  I  first  came  here  and  I  got  in  through  my  father  because  my 
husband  wasn1 t  and  my  grandfather  because  they  were  high  degrees. 

JW:    What  kinds  of  things  did  the  Eastern  Star  do? 

TM:    Well,  I  didn't  stay  ^s  long  because  I  didn't  like  the  way  everybody  was... well,  you 

know,  they  used  to  argue  and  things  and  I  wasn't  used  to  those  things.   It  was... they 
were  nice.   I  just  loved  all  of  them  and  they  were  all  there  and  the  people... the 
people  in  San  Francisco  were  very  nice  people  and  I...  I  liked  everyone. 

JW:    But  you  still... Do  you  read  the  Bible  religiously? 

TM:   Oh,  oh,  yes.   I'm  not  a  fanatic  but  I  always... I  like  ritualistic.   You  know,  I  don't 

like  the. .. the. . .how  does  that  sound?   I  didn't  say  that  right.   I  don't  like  emotional 
churches.   I'll  say  it  that  way.   I  don't  like  emotional  churches.   And  from  the 
Methodist,  which  they  were  very  emotional  in  those  days  but  I... Then  when  I  went  to 
Minneapolis,  I  was  confirmed  there  in  Minneapolis  and  at... I'm  trying  to  think  of  the 
name  of  the  church. . .anyway ,  but  I  knew  that  our  priest  at  that  time. . .Episcopal  priest 
was  a  Colored  man  from  Jamaica.   Father  Leontee.   He  has  a  daughter  living  today  in 
Chicago  and  I  knew  her  when  she  was  born.   I  knew  when  she  was  born.   I  was  quite  a 
big  girl.   And  then  from  there  my  children  became  Catholic  and  when  they  became 
Catholic  then... it  was  so  near  the  Episcopalian  church  that  I  joined  it  too... I  liked... 
I  always  liked  it  and  I  used  to  go... I  used  to  go  with  my  friends  that  were  Catholic. 
And  so  then  we  were  altogether  except  Vernon.   He  isn't  but  he  said  he  is  willing  to 
be  whenever  he  had  time  to.   So  he  may  be  but  he  still  [Unintelligible] 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:2:2 
JW;    Oh,  we  didn't  talk  at  all  about. . .maybe  intentionally  but  some  basic  facts  about 
Mr.  Alley.   He  was  from  where? 
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M:    He  was  born  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.   He  was  raised  up  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  and 

Indianapolis.   I  guess  you  might  say  that  all  his  school  days  and  everything  was  in 

Pueblo  because  he  was  only  four  years  old  but  he  was  from  a  very  fine  family  in 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee--The  Cravens. .. the  Cravens  and  Gardners. . .And  they  went  from 

Chattanooga  to  Indianapolis  and  which  this  cousin  of  my  husband,  this  husband,  he 

lived  there. 

Well,  how  was  his  name  Alley? 

a 
His  father  was... his  name  was  Alley,  you  see,  and  his  mother  was/Craven. 

You  mentioned  another  family,  the  Gardners. 

The  Gardners  was  one  of  his  aunts  and  all  of  those  but  that  was  all  the  family  that 

left  Chattanoogo  and  went  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

And  did  he  have  a  college  education? 

No,  high  school  education  and  he  was  a... he  was  a  barber... he  was  a  first  class  barber 

and  he  used  to... he  was  a  specialist  in. . . f or  children's  haircuts  in  Chicago. 

Well,  we've  covered  just  about  everything  except  what  your  activities  have  been  since 

the  War,  since  the  Second  World  War.   You  retired  rather  early? 

At  sixty-five. 

Was  it? 

At  sixty-five.  Yes.   But  I... No... Mr.  Alley  and  I... Let  me  see,  what  year  was  it?.. 

We... better  cut  it  off  until  I  can  think. 

The  question  is  what  have  you  been  doing  since  you  retired? 

Nothing.   I'm  just. ..I'm  a  housewife. 

But  you're  busy  all  the  time. 

Yes,  I'm  a  housewife  and  that  takes  in  everything.   And  I  married  Mr.  Marshall  in 

1942. 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  outside  of  California? 

Oh,  yes.   I've  been  in  principally  all  of  the  Eastern  states  and  Canada  and  Mexico... 
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everything  with  Mr.  Marshall,  with  this  husband.   And,  of  course,  I  lived  in  Chicago 

for  a  while  when  I  married  him  and  then  I  came  back  home.   I've  been  back  here  now 

twenty-one  years. 

What  places  did  you  most  like  outside  of  California? 

None,  (chuckle)   San  Francisco,  that's  it.   I  love  it. 

You  said  you  went  to... what  part  of  Canada  was  it  that  you  went  to? 

Toronto. . .Toronto  and  the  Falls.   And  we  stayed  when  we  were  in  Toronto,  oh,  we  stayed 

at  Niagra  Falls  on  the  Canadian  side.   I  didn't  even  stay  on  the  American  side.   Lovely, 

beautiful,  and  ray  husband  has  been... I've  traveled  a  lot  through  him. ...  I. ...  thirty-six 

and  a  half  years. 

What  are  the... are  you  still  an  active  member  of  any  organizations? 

No. 

What  about  your  church? 

My  church,  yes. 

Which  is? 

All  Hallows.   All  Hallows.   H-a-1-l-o-w.   All  Hallows  is  my  church... my  parish. 

And  that's  where? 

That's  on  Palou  and  Newhall. 

Here? 

Yes,  in  this  district,  in  Bay  View.   Well,  Bay  View  you  can  say,  yes.   All  Hallows  in 

Bay  View. 

What  would  you  say  have  been  the  major  changes  that  have  happened  in  San  Francisco, 

particularly  for  Negroes  in  the  last  forty  years? 

A  lot  of  them.   There  have  been  a  lot  of  fine... good  things.   My  children  have  done 

well  and  I  can  mention  that  and  then  I  have  a  son,  Vernon  Alley,  who  was  the  first 

Negro  to  have  been  asked  and  accepted  after  the  first  year  of  being  the  first  Colored/ 

Negro. . .well,  whatever  you  call  them. .. Black,  you  know,  at  the  Bohemian  Club  md  he 
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is  very  active  there. .. in  it.   And  he... he's  very  far  advanced  in  music.   Eddie  is 

advanced  in  music.   Eddie  is  very  far ...of  course,  you  know.   You  have  his... 

he  is  very  far  advanced  in  his  work  like  at  the  Metropolitan,  you  know.   He  went  very 
...as  far  as  he  could  go  except  being  as  the  vice  president  and  I  guess  he  told  you 
that  or  whatever  way  he  put  it,  I  don't  know.   But  Vernon  has  worked  at  all  the  high 
class  places,  all  the  big  hotels  and  he  has  all... he  has  never  played  in... in  anything 
...he's  traveled  with  music  with  big  bands. . .Count  Basie  and  all  of  those  and  he's 
made  records  and  he's  done  all  of  those  things  and  he's  never  been  in  trouble. 

JW:    What  about. . .don' t  you  feel  that  most  elderly  Black  people  in  San  Francisco  are  facing 
a  lot  of  problems? 

TM:    Well,  I  don't  hear  of  it.   I  don't  know.   I  don't... I  really  don't  get  around  to  all... 
a  lot  of  things.   I  think. .. from  the  time  I  came  here,  I  think  they  are  doing. . they' ve 
gone. .. they' ve  gone  far.   They've  gone  very  far  because  I  know  when. . .myself ...  I  know 
I  was  refused  once  for  a  job  because  I  was  Black  and  but  it  wasn't  a  place  that  I'd 
want  to  work  at  anyway  because  it. ..it  wasn' t. . . I' ve  worked  in  better  places. 

JW:    What  about  this  particular  community?   Is  this  community  basically  a  good  community? 

TM:   This  one  here  that  I'm  in? 

JW:    Yes. 

just 
TM:    I'm  scared  to  say  (chuckle).   Well,  it's  about  as  good.   They're  all/about  the  same 

now.   And  when  I  moved  in  here,  there  were  only  three  Negroes. .. three  Colored  people 

that  lived  in  this  district.   Let's  see,  the  Tuckers. . .wait  a  minute... the  Tuckers, 

the  Watts  who  are  very  fine  people. . .very  fine  people.   A  lovely  family.   The  people 

next  to  here  who  are  very  nice  people  and  we  were  the  only  ones  in  this  block. 

JW:    Was  there  any  particular  reaction  when  you  moved  in? 

TM:    None.   None  what... I've  never  had  trouble.   Only  just  to  be  refused  at  the  Wurlitzer 
Company  when  I  went  to  get  a  job. 

JW:    Yes,  we  discussed  that. 
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TM:   Yes. 

JW:    Did  your... well,  why  is  it  that... Is  this  community  mostly  all  Black  now? 

TM:    Yes   it  is.   It's... well,  there  are  a  few... I  guess  a... there  are  some  Samoans  and 

some  Mexicans  and  Filippinos. . . a  lot  of  Filippinos,  you  know.   It  is  very  much  mixed 

but  with  all  minority  groups. .. It ' s  mixed  all  minorities,  other  minorities  outside 

of  [Unintelligible] . 
JW:    Why  do  you  think  the  other  people  moved  out? 
TM:    Well,  they  are...I  have  no  idea  because  I  never  got  in  with  any  of  them.   I'm  very 

selfish.   I  don't  have... I  don't  know  anyone  that  I...  I  speak  to  people  but  I  don't... 

I  have  one  very  fine  little  friend  up  in  the  next  block... I  have  a  friend  around  here. 

We  are  close  and  then  these  three  neighbors.   But  my  friends  are  scattered.   They  are 

over  town. .. around  town.   They  are  oldtimers.   But  it  isn't  that  they  are  not  nice 

go,  "Hello."... 
Deople.  They  are  people  that  will/... and  when  my  husband  was  sick,  they  would  say, 

"How  is  your  husband?   I  heard  your  husband  was  quite  ill."  And  I'd  tell  them  but 
other  than... but  to  socialize  and  such  as  that... Oh,  yes,  I  have  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  that's  the  Flynns.   You  know,  he's  with  the  PUC,  the  Flynns.   They  are  on 
Venice,  though. 

JW:   [Unintelligible] . 

TM:    Yes,  they  are  one  of  my  best  friends.   But  that  isn't  in  my  block.   I'm  speaking 
about  these  people  here.   But  I  don't  know  of  anyone  else  in  any  other  block  that 
are  my  personal  friends. 

J.l:        So  you  would  say  that  basically  in  the  last  thirty  years  things  have  improved. 

TM:    Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.   In  San  Francisco. 

JW:    Okay,  well,  I  think  we  will  close  for  today. 

TM:    All  right.   And  I  think  it's  pretty  good. 


